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MY LEGACY. 


BY H. Hf. 


They told me 1 was heir. I turned in haste, 
And ran to seek my treasure, 

And wondering as I ran how it was placed— 
If I should find a measure 

Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 

And houses would be laid within my hands. 


I journeyed many roads; I knocked at gates; 
I spoke to each wayfarer 
I met, and said: “A heritage awaits 
Me. Art not thou the bearer 
Of news? Some message sent to me, whereby 
I learn which way my new possessions lie?” 


Some asked me in; nought lay beyond their door; 
Some smiled and could not tarry, 

But said that men were just behind who bore 
More gold than I could carry ; 

And so the morn, the noon, the day, were spent, 

While, empty-handed, up and down I went. 


At last one cried, whose face I could not see, 
As through the mists he hasted: 
“Poor child, what evil ones have hindered thee, 
Till this whole day is wasted ? 
Hath no man told thee that thou art joint heir 
With one named Christ, who waits the goods to 
share ?” 


The one named Christ I sought for many days, 
In many places, vainly ; : 
I heard men name his name in many ways; 
I saw his temples plainly ; 
But they who named him most gave me no sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 


And when at last I stood before his face, 
I knew him by no token, 
Save subtle air of joy which filled the place; 
Our greeting was not spoken; 
In solemn silence I received my share, 
Kneeling before my brother and “joint heir.” 


My share! No deed of house or spreading lands, 
As I had dreamed; no measure 

Heaped up with gold; my elder brother's hands 
Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed; 

My brother had not where to lay his head. 


My share! The right, like him, to know all pain 
Which hearts are made for knowing; 

The right to find in loss the surest gain ; 
To reap my joy from sowing 

In bitter tears; the right with him to keep 

A watch by day and night with all who weep. 


My share! To-day men call is grief and death; 
Isee the joy and life to-morrow; 

I thank our Father with my every breath 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow; 

And through my tears I call to each: “Joint heir 

With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy share.” 

Rog, ITary, March 2, 1869. 
—Independent. 





There is one special point on which men seem to me 
rather insincere toward women. When they speak to 
women, the objection made to their voting is usually 
that they are too angelic. But when men talk to each 
other, the general assumption is that women should not 
vote because they have not brains enough—or, as old 
Theophilus Parsons wrote,a century ago, have not “a 
sufficient acquired discretion.” 

It is an important distinction. Because if women are 
too angelic to vote, they can only be fitted for it by be- 
coming more wicked, which is not desirable. On the 
other hand, if there is no objection but the want of 
brains, then our public schools are equalizing that mat- 
ter fast enough. 


Still, there are plenty of people who have never got 
beyond this objection. Listen to the first discussion | 
that you encounter among men, on this subject, wheth- 
er bycurbstone orrailway. Does it turn upon the ques- 
tion of saintliness or of brains? Let us see. 

I travelled the other day upon the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad, with a party of very intelligent mechan- 
ics, mostly English and Scotch. They were discussing 
the universa! question, and with the true English habit, 
thought it was all a matter of property. Whether a wo 
man who had none should vote they all doubted; but 
they all favored, to my surprise, the enfranchisement of 
women of property. I was still more surprised, for a 
moment, at the ground on which they put this. “Asa 
general rule,” said the chief speaker, “a woman that’s 
got property. has got sense enough to vote.” 

There it was! These ignorant foreigners, who had 
found their own manhood by coming to a land which 
not only the Pilgrim Fathers but the Pilgrim Mothers 
had settled, subdued and freed for them, were still ready 
to disfranchise the daughters of those mothers (with a 
few exceptions), on the ground that they had not ‘‘sense 
enough to vote.” Ithanked them for their blunt truth- 
fulness, so much better than the flattery of most of the 
native-born. 

My other instance shall be a conversation I overheard 
in a railroad station near Boston, between two intelli- 
gent citizens, who had lately heard Anna Dickinson. 
“The best of it was,” said one, ‘‘to see our minister in- 
troduce her.” “Wonder what the Orthodox churches 
would have said to that ten years ago?” said the other. 

“Never mind,’ was the answer. “Things have 
changed. What I think is, it’s all in the bringing up. 
If women were brought up just as men are, they'd have 
just as much brains.” (Brains again!) “That’s what 
Beecher says. Boys are brought up to do business and 
take care of themselves, that’s where it is. Girls are 
brought up to dress and get married. Start ’em alike! 
That’s what Beecher says. Start ’em alike and see if 
girls haven’t got just as much brains.” 

“Still harping on my daughter,” and on the condition 
of her brains! It is on this that the whole question 
turns, in the opinion of the majority of men. Ask ten 
men their objections to Woman Suffrage. One will 
plead that women are angels. Another fears discord in 
families. Another points out that women cannot fight 
—he himself being probably a non-combatant. Anoth- 
er quotes Paul for this purpose—not being, perhaps, in 
the habit of consulting that authority on any other point. 
But with the six others (a clear majority), everything 
will turn on the question of brains. They belieye, or 
think they believe, that women have not sense enough 
to vote. They may not say so to women, but they ha- 
bitually say itto men. If you wish to meet the com- 
mon point of view of masculine voters, you must find it 
here, 

It is fortunate that it is so. Of all points, it is the 
easiest to settle, for every intelligent woman, even if she 
be opposed to Woman Suffrage, helps to settle it. Ev- 
ery good lecture by a woman, every good book written 
by one, every successful business enterprise carried on, 
helps to decide the question. Every class of girls that 
graduates from every good school helps to pile up the 
argument on this point. 

When Clara Barton, resting after her arduous career 
of camp duty, wrote her appeal to the discharged sol- 
diers to give the ballot to those women who had nursed 
them back into health, she logically settled the nonsense 
about “inability to do military service.” And the vast 
army of women, constituting nine out of ten of the 
teachers in our American schools, may appeal as logi 
cally to their pupils, and settle the argument based on 
brains. ‘‘If we had sense enough to educate you,” they 
may say to each graduating class of boys, “we have sense 
enough to vote beside our pupils.” T. W. H. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


MANCHESTER, Oct. 25, 1870. 
MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—I send you, per book post, the 
Third Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
for Promoting the Married Women’s Property Bill, 
which was presented to the annual meeting of the 
General Committee held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
25d of last month, during the session of the Social Sci- 
ence Association. The Married Women’s Property 
Committee was first formed in connection with that 
Association, and its annual meeting is therefore held 
wherever the Social Science Congress assembles, I 
send you also a copy of the bill, on this question, 
which was passed at the end of the last session of Par- 
liament. 

This bill provides an immediate remedy for some of 
the most common and palpable evils arising out of our 
common law, and is a great and real gain to a large 
class of women. But it falls very far short of justice, 
even in the modified form awarded to the first forms of 
the bill which passed the House of Commons in two 
successive sessions. Our hereditary legislators in the 
House of Lords have carefully eliminated from the 
bill the vital principle of the original measure, and have 
retained the general rule of confiscation of a wife’s 
property by the simple act of marriage. The emended 
law being wholly inadequate to the needs of the case, 
the Married Women’s Property Committee decline to 
accept it, even as a temporary settlement of the ques- 
tion, and has decided to keep its organization intact 





ject upon public attention, in the hope that, before long, 





and in working order, and to continue to press the sub- 


a complete measure may be brought forward with a fair 
prospect of success. 
THE USE OF WOMEN’S VOTES. 

In your excellent leading article upon the recent leg- 
islation in the Common Council of St. Louis, on “The 
Sqeial Evil,” you remark that such unjust laws could 
not have been passed if half the Council were compos- 
ed of women, and that till women vote nothing better 
ean be looked for in repression of this deadly social sin. 

We have in Manchester, this week, a practical illus- 
tration of your words. Never in the darkest days of 
Southern slavery was the appeal, “Am I not a woman 
and a sister?” sent up with more tragic meaning than 
does the same cry come to us now in “free England” 
from the unfortunates who are “white slaves,” enthrall- 
ed by a similar law to that of St. Louis in the garrison 
towns and naval stations of this kingdom. This law 
is enforced by the War Office and the Admiralty, in 
spite of overwhelming proof that such legislation is 
iniquitous and demoralizing in the highest degree, and 
tends far more to the propagation, than to the preven- 
tion of vice and disease. The following hand-bill is be- 
ing circulated amongst the women voters at our munic- 
ipal elections this week:— 

REPEAL OF THE 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 

There are two Acts of Parliament—one passed in 1866, the oth- 
er in 1869—called the Contagious Diseases Acts. These Acts are 
in force in some of our garrison towns, and in large districts 
around them. They apply to women only, men being wholly ex- 
empt from their penalties. All women residing within the dis- 
tricts where it is in force are brought under the provisions of the 
Acts. aug woman can be dragged into court, and uired to 
prove that she is not acommon prostitute. The magisvate can 
condemn her, if a policeman swears only that he “has good cause 
to believe’’ her to be one. The accused to rebut, not itive 
evidence, but the state of mind of heraccuser. When con 
the sentence is as follows:—To have her person outraged by the 
periodical inspection of a surgeon, through a period of twelve 
months; or, resisting that, to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labor—tirst for a month, next for three months, such imprison- 
ment to be continually renewed through her whole life, unless she 
submits periodically to the brutal requirements of this law. The 
object of these laws is to enable men to practice vice without fear 
of unpleasant consequences; and the towns where this Act is in 


force are resorted to by large and increasing numbers of men and 
boys for this purpose. 

WOMEN OF ENGLAND! 
Band yourselves together; declare these infi laws to be an 
insult and an outrage to every woman in the land, and demand re- 
dress to the whole sex by their IumMEDIATE Rergat. 


WOMEN RATE-PAYERS! 

Will you pay more rates that vicious men may feel safer in their 
unlawful pleasures? 

Shall this disgraceful legislation be extended to the women of 
the whole kingdom? 

You have power to say No; you have now the righ tto vote in 
Municipal Elections. 

Return no man to the Town Council who does not give a dis- 
tinct Pledge against these Acts, and who does not promise to use 
all his influence to procure their 


TOTAL AND IMMEDIATE REPEAL. 
If they are not repealed, they will be extended to your Town, and 
all Women in it will be placed in the power of vile Police Spies. 


WOMEN AS SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

In accordance with the provisions of the bill for na- 
tional education, which passed last session, the various 
constituencies are preparing to form School Boards. 
The names of women, to serve on these boards, have 
been proposed in some instances, and the liberal press 
warmly advocate their appointment. A leading paper 
in Manchester says: — 

We have before alluded to the desirableness of getting 
duly qualified ladies to serve on School Boards, and it 
will apparently be necessary to bring some pressure to 
bear on this point. There is no lack of ladies who would 
add both beauty and strength to the new system, but, 
to judge from present appearances, they are not anxious 
to take part in public affairs. It would, however, be 
nothing short of a national misfortune were they reso- 
lutely to set themselves against any participation in a 
task for which they possess unrivalled qualifications. 
Woman is not only the natural instructor of the young, 
but in most civilized countries the practical work of 
tuition fails chiefly to her share. Her position in the 
educational world advances with each succeeding year, 
and we are bound to recognize the fact. Not ouly 
should we do wisely in placing women on our School 
Boards, but even in such technical work as school in- 
spection, we should find them invaluable allies. 

Mr. Thomas Hare, the well-known author of the sys- 
tem of personal re; resentation in elections, with which 
his name has become identified, has addressed an excel 
lent letter, to the Daily News on the claims of girls to 
special attention. After pointing out the fact that, 
girls as well as boys are to be educated in the national 
schools, Mr. Hare remarks that persons must be elect- 
ed on the School Boards who have some practical knowl- 
edge of the exigencies of the families of the poor, and 
of the severity with which the struggle of life presses 
upon the women and girls, absorbing all their time and 
thoughts. He says that in visiting schools in the poor- 
er districts of London he found many girls with infants 
on their knees, and that a still larger number were whol- 
ly excluded from school by the indispensable labor of 
nursing. In Paris there are devoted women who have 
found means to meet and relieve this necessity, and for 
this work women are more competent than men. There 
are many women in London, Mr. Hare says, who deep- 
ly feel the condition of things that now exists, and who 
would bring much knowledge and experience to the work 
of amelioration. He calls upon them to select among 
themselves some of those who are best qualified for the 
task, so that at least one woman may be a candidate in 
every electoral division. 

“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN.” - 

Some months since a deputation of ladies, including 
Miss Cobbe, Miss F. Hill, and other well-known names, 
waited on Mr. Goschen, the President of the Poor Law 
Board, to urge upon him the adoption of the system of 
boarding out pauper children, in humble homes, under 
the superintendenc~ of benevolent persons in the local- 





evils inseparable from the workhouse are exchanged for 
a situation in which the children receive something like 
the natural training of a home, and the ordinary disci- 
pline of domestic life. The suggestion, so earnestly 
pressed upon Mr. Goschen, has been practically taken 
up. He has issued a circular sanctioning the system. 
He desires to obtain the assistance of the public arid es- 
pecially of ladies in this work, and for that object has 
authorized Boards of Guardians to enter into arrange- 
ments with committees to further the end proposed. 
It will be a satisfaction to many ladies, who have long 
worked in this cause, that “the cry of the children” has 
at length reached the ear of the State on which they 
depend for parentage. 

LITERARY ITEMS. 

Nowhere perhaps has the pursuit of knowledge under: 
difficulties been more completely exemplified than in 
the zenanas of India. Yet even there intellect has 
achieved triumphs. A History of Hindu Poetry, which 
Mr. Triibner is about to publish, gives the names of 
twenty-eight Indian poetesses, with specimens from 
their works. 

Tatiana Swetoff, the accomplished Russian authoress, 
lately published in the Reirsta Europea an interesting 
article on Thackeray and Dickens. Lady Spencer is 
the editor of a series of papers which are coming out 
in Fraser's Magazine on “The Poor of London.” 

Mr. Alfred and Mrs. A. M. Howitt Watts are prepar- 
ing for publication a volume of poems, under the title of 
“Aurora, A Volume of Verse for a Husband and Wife.” 

I am, very truly, yours, 
REBECCA MOORE. 

. P.8.—The tidings from Paris continue to be most in- 
teresting. We hear constantly, though at rather irreg- 
ular intervals, by the balloon post. The government is 
acting with wonderful energy and wisdom. The wo- 
men have formed companies to do duties on the ram- 
parts, to help the wounded, and assist in every possible 
way. 

A law has been passed that any dealer selling or 
giving drink to a man in an excited state will have his 
establishment closed, confiscated, and will be liable to 
further legal penalties. Every wine shop is to be closed 
at half past seven at night. A commission is appointed 
to study the question of public education, and Jules 
Simon, who is now Minister of Public Instruction, and 
has for years tried to pass a bill for compulsory educa- 
tion, now having full powers, has called for a committee 
to inquire into this subject. You will be glad to hear that 
women are to recejve the same attention as men. Our 
correspondent adds, “We may look for good from any- 
thing Jules Simon puts his hand to.” 











WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Mary Louise Boree is the first purely African girl 
whom the New Orleans schools have graduated as a 
teacher. She was the best of her class. 


Mrs. Marvin of New York is said to have invented a. 
new chain-elevator for hotels, which is to be worked by 
shifting weights from one side to the other. It is said 
to be far more economical then the steam-elevators now 
in use. The inventor is an invalid. and was led to study 
the subject by her own personal needs, 





A new singer, Mile. Rose Csillag, is soon to appear as 
a candidate for public favor. She is a Hungarian, and 
since her arrival in New York, a few days ago, has won 
golden opinions from all who have heard her. This 


artiste is well-known as a vocalist in the opera at Vien- ° 


na, Milan, Madrid, Paris, Florence, and other cities of 
Europe. Her début here will be looked for with in- 
terest. 


The prize of a hundred-guinea cup for good farming 
was awacded by the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, to Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Millington. She is tenant 
of Ash Grove Farm, situated at Ardley, about five miles 
south of Bicester, and about fourteen miies north of 
Oxtord. Twenty-one farms in the designated district 
entered into the competition, and a committee of three 
gentlemen was appointed to award the prizes, upon Con- 
sideration of the following conditions: General man- 
agement with a view to profit, productiveness of cropa, 
goodness and suitability of live-stock, management of 
grass land, state of gates, fences, roads, and general 
neatness. The extent of Ash Grove Farm is 890 acres, 
820 of which are arable and 70 in pasture. It is held 
under a twenty-one years’ lease from the Duke of Marl- 
borough, of which there are yet about six years unex- 
pired. The depth of the surface soil, all of which is of 
poor quality, sometimes does not exceed six inches, and. 
the pasture land consists of a narrow strip of meadow 
nearly in the center of the farm, on a peaty soil of the. 
worst description. Yet Mrs. Millington carried off the. 
prize from twenty other competitors. 








KEEP WAKM. 

If you'd to Nature’s laws conform, 

This you will find a wholesome ruie, 
To keep the feet and body warm, 

As days and nights become more coot. 
‘Thus you’ll escape from many “‘lls,’’ 

Which oft cause miseries untold, 
Be saved from heavy doctor's bills 

Too often caused by “taking cold.” “ 
Then let the Bors wear good warm Clothes, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they can buy at Groner Fenno’s, - 





ity to which they belong. By means of this system the 
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THE RIGHT OF THE VOTE.—No. 1. 


—_—— ; 

The right of the vote is the source and basis of gov- 
ernment. Before government there must be the right 
of government, or it were impossible for government to 
begin ; usurpation of the stronger over the weaker there 
might be, but not government; for superiority of physi- 
cal strength, the right arm of usurpation, cannot con- 
stitute the antedating right, since government is the 
administration of wisdom and justice through public 
law; and the stronger are not necessarily wise and just 
much. less the wiser more just. Indeed, the weaker 
members of society may excel in those qualities that 
constitute the soul of government and administrative 
ability. But to give them the right of government the 
stronger should possess those qualities exclusively, 
which they cannot. So the right of government cannot 
rest upon force to inhere in those of the greater ability 
_ to fight their way to power. But if not on this, then 
the right of government must be the right of the peace- 
ful, free and equal action of the whole nation to create it. 

There is no other alternative; for in every supposable 
case of a part wielding the supreme power by the ex- 
clusion of the rest, the control, in the last resort is by 
force, otherwise the non-governing part could not be ex- 
cluded. Had the colored men of this country, before 
their enfrancl:isement, attempted to take part in the 
government by the use of the ballot?they would have 
been forcibly ejected from the polls, and imprisoned for 
attempting to assert their right. So it follows that 
every government of a part is, and must necessarily be, 
a government of force to the extent necessary to hold in 
the hands of the governiug c!ass their exclusive preroga- 
tives, But government on this basis being, as we have 
seen, inconsistent with its nature, and in its just an! 
complete sense impossible, and there being no other but 
the right o' the whole peuple to participate in its cre- 
ation and administration, whereby the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the whole nation becomes embodied therein, it 
follows that this right is that which antedates all gov- 
ernment; and this right, however exercised and ex- 
pressed, is the right of the vote. It may be by voice or 
ballot, or in certain circumstances by tacit consent. 
And the right, being before government, and, therefore, 
not derived from any human authority, must inhere in 
the nature of man; that is. a right. like the right of life, 
of volition, and of action, derived in the order of nature 
and proclaimed by her voice, and so a natural right. 

These views were clearto the Fathers of ‘the Repub- 
lic, and the truths they contain, expressed in other 
form, they declared to be self-evident, They need to be 
but simply set forth and they assert themselves. It was 
in their light that those Fathers affirmed that “the 
powers of government are derived from the consent‘of 
the governed.” This right of “consent,” however 
expressed, as wo said, is the right of the vote. Its first 
demand is the voice or the ballot; but in certain emer- 
gencias, when neither of these is possible, it may ex- 
press itself tacitly, as in the caso of the existing Provi- 
sional Governmentin France, There, the empire having 
fallen, it was necessary that somebody should assume 
and exercise the supreme authority before the open vote 
could be taken, Certain men did so; but their act has 
received the consent of the people as manifested in va- 
rious ways, principally by armed and financial support 
Hence the error of those who assert that there is no re- 
sponsible government in France with which Prussia can 
negotiate, But in peaceful circumstances such an as- 
sumption of power would violate the right of the people 
and be despotic, which they should be swift to disown 
and put down. . P 

The right of the vote, antedating as it does all gov- 
ernment, and being based in the nature of man, of 
course all who possess that nature possess the right. But 
that nature being common to women and men, the 
equal right of both to the vote is irresistible. 

Some farther thoughts as to this right of woman, and 
the inconsistency, crime and arrogance of those who 
debar her from its exercise, are reserved for a subse- 
quent aiticle. DAVID PLUMB. 

VALHALLA, WESTCHESTER Co., N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

The teachers of Connecticut recently held their annu- 
al Convention at New Haven, where, as usual, the wo- 
men of the profession far outnumbered the men; but, 
as-has been the custom ever since these yearly meet- 
ings were first organized in this State, the addresses were 
made by men only; they alone occupied the platform, 
had the management of affairs, and with one single ex- 
ception conducted all the exercises, while the five hun- 
dred lady teachers sat silently in the background. We 
cannot say possessing meek and lowly spirits, for we 
know that the souls of some of them were stirred with 
indignaiion and shame at tho thought that while they 
were considered intelligent enough to be intrusted with 
the train'ng and guidance of youthful minds, none of 
their nu:t.ber, none of the many faithful and noble wo- 
men who, together with the noble and earnest men of 
the profession, have done guod service to the State in ed- 
ucating its future citizens, should be considered wise 
enough tostand by the side of their brothers and co- 
workers in the Convention, and relate their experience 
also, their plans and hopes for the future. 

We could not but feel that in teaching, as in everything 
else, there is a class of men who are anxious to appro- 
priate all the laurels and take all the credit to themselves, 
while they are very willing that women should share 
generously in the work. As an illustration, we know a 
man who has for years occupied a prominent position 
as a district committee, who never hires a teacher or tran- 
sacts any important school business without first con- 
sulting his wife, but, unlike John Stuart Mill, he is not 
getierous enough to acknowledge her equality, but in- 
#tead assumes ail the wisdom himself, 

But thereare men who are beginning tosee the injus- 
tice of the preseut custum, and we have the encouraging 


information to communicate that one such, a principal 
in one of our city schools, offered a resolution to the ef- 
fect that women should be elected to office in the Asso- 
ciation as well as men. But as the Committee on Nom- 
inations had prepared the list of names for the coming4 
year, it was not to take effect until next year, and with 
that proviso the resolution was passed. 

We consider this the most important feature of the 
Convention, not only as regards the enlargement of wo- 
man’s sphere, but with respect to the progress of educa- 
tion. It is manifest that our common school system 
can never attain the highest success until women are 
allowed to work with men, instead of at their feet, in 
this grandest work of any ageor country. We feel the 
want of their presence as school committees and in oth- 
er places where their peculiar insight and good judg- 
ment would right many wrongs that now bear heavily, 
especially on the female teachers. As school visitors, 
their more ready sympathy with the wants of children 
and their hearty interest in their welfare would be of in- 
calculable worth. . 

We hoped that the passing of the above mentioned 
resolution would open the way toa discussion of the 
subordinate position and pay of the women who teach, 
but the gentlemen who favored us with speeches were 
very careful to avoid the subject. But it was something 
to know that one step had been gained, and that the 
spirit was working in that crowded assembly, if it re- 
ceived no open expression. 

New Haven is arousing itself, and the signs now are 
that it will be the first city in this State to follow the 
example of St. Louis and do justice to its female teachers. 
We were told by oneof the teachers there thatalready wo- 
men have been placed at the head of several of the gram- 
mar schools, though of course with less salary than inale 
principals receive; in one instance where a lady was 
substituted for a man, her salary being fixed at seven- 
teen hundred, while his had been two thousand. 

Rev. Mrs. Hanaford was present at most of the meet- 
ings, and by invitation of the President opened one of 
the sessions with prayer. It is her influence which led 
to the passing of the resolution to admit women to of- 
fice in our State Association; this being only one of the 
many ways in which she is doing efficient work in 
Connecticut by disarming prejudice and opening doors 
to self-independence and usetulness which, have been 
long closed against women. A. M. HL 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


ann 7 ee 


“A WORD FROM A COUNTRY TEACHER.” 


Has a woman from the country any right to form or 
express an opinion respecting what may be done in the 
“Athens of America,” in the “Hub of the Universe” ? 
Perhaps not; yet some thoughts respecting what was 
done at the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, that 
met there a few days ago, are buzzing about in our 
mind, and we venture to give them utterance, 

It has been the custom to furnish all who attended 
the meetings with a return ticket, This year tickets 
were given to those only who were members of the As 
sociation. It costs $1.00 to become a member, and. so 
far as we can learn, the only advantage gained is a free 
return from the meetings. A dollar is not much, one 
may say. No, it is no‘; yet there are many teachers 
who cannot afford to spend a dollar for a thing not ab- 
solutely necessary. One of the most enthusiastic and 
successful teachers in the State said to me a few days 
since, “When I taught school in the town of B , with 
a salary of $240, I went occasionally to Boston to visit 
schools. I would do that—I could not get along with- 
out in some way gaining new ideas about my work. 
When I thought of it, | would take a lunch with me, 
and run the risk of finding some place where I could 
eat it, but if I furgot to do s», I would eat nothing till 
my return. [ could not afford to pay for even a cup of 
tea.” The same teacher has had books on her | st for 
years that she intends at some time to own—a dollar 
would buy one of them. 

A movement was made to give the gentlemen, and la- 
dies also, an opportunity to contribute towards the need- 
ed fund, to pay the debt of the Association. One mem- 
ber arose and objected to having the ladies called upon. 
Another gallantly remarked that the debt was partly 
caused by the neglect of female teachers to pay for the 
Massachusetts Teacher after subscribing for it. Besides, 
he said, the ladies should not be denied the p:ivilege of 
helping—they should consider the state of the heart 
and not of the purse. Let any gentleman try the ex- 
perimeut of maintaining himself, not to speak of help- 
ing a mother or sister; or brother for vears,on $240, or 
$300 or $400, or even $500 a year, and we shall not be 
surprised to find him owing for the Massachusetts 
Teacher—or not appreciating his privilege of helping 
pay the debt of the Association. 

Often a teacher finds herself obliged to choose be- 
tween the horns of adilemma. This threat is held over 
her: “If you do not take some educational journal you 
are not fit for your place.” Under its pressure she sub- 
scribes. At the end of the year her landlady, dress- 
maker, milliner, etc., say, “You must pay us or we can- 
not coutinue to supply your wants.” Is it any wonder 
that what she owes for the Teacher is sometimes un- 
paid? 

It was pleasant to see so many working teachers to- 
gether—pleasant to listen to some of the lectures. The 
teacher of music is, as far as we can judge,a perfect 
success. If his face is an index of his heart, that is 
large, and warm, aud loving enough, to hold all the little 
ones that come in his way. He impressed us as being a 
sincere, earnest, genuine man—a man with “no non- 
sense’’ about him. Of course he would succeed with 
his class—he is a born teacher, and would succeed in 
any work with children. 

It does not become a country teacher to take excep- 
tions to what may be said in Boston, but when the gen- 











tleman who is a teacher of Euglish Literature said that, 


in his opinion, the work of no living author would out- 
live the writer, we wondered if he meant to include 
Whittier, Tennyson, Arthur Helps, and Mrs. Browning 
so lately dead. And again, when he spoke of reading 
the old writers for years with a class of young ladies, 
we wondered how he managed to eliminate the gross- 
ness and impurity which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered. 

The gentleman who lectured on Geography succeed- 
ed perfectly in bringing two things before his audience— 
himself and the folly of the present mode of teaching 
Geography. It was pleasant to have the bands lifted 
for a while, although they may settle as firmly as ever 
again in view of the examination at the close of the 
school year. Ridicule is a keen weapon, and the gentle- 
man handled it well. 

There was not probably a teacher at any meeting of 
the Association who had uot a full assurance that Bos- 
ton is slightly in advance of every other city in all mat- 
ters of education. Yet the gentleman who lectured on 
Saturday seemed to feel it necessary to devote a part of 
his lecture to the statement of that fact. As we lis- 
tened to the boundless eulogiums bestowed upon the 
prominent educators of Boston, we felt like congratulat- 
ing the gentleman that his views of truth led him to 
strike directly into the topmost wave of pupularity. 

There is a certain power in large numbers of peop'e 
all engaged in the same work. Not the highest, nor 
the best, for that comes in teaching as in everything 
else with the still small voice, but still a power, that 
ought to make itself felt in every schoolhouse in the 
S ate. 

Audiences are like children—they must be held, and 
managed, and pleased, but audiences separate into in- 
dividuals, who gather to themselves, at their leisure, 
what is good for them, and throw the bad away. 

SALEM, Nov., 1870. A Counrry TEACHER. 





THE REV. CREAM-CHEESE AND RIP VAN WINKLE. 


In the article of a late issue, where you bid “Mas- 
ter Barnardine awake!” you say,“Men and women 
who have seen these things are not going to submit to 
any long period of probation. They look to the press, 
—the daily weekly, monthly, quarterly. Not a word 
in reply, ouly asneer or «laugh or a fallacy. They look 
to the pulpit, but it raises no objection.’’ 

Yes, if you mean the grand pulpit—the pulpit of the 
Rey. Cream-cheese, whose exquisitely fitting kids finish 
the saintly periods, with that flourish of the scented 
film of handkerchief, so edifying to the aristocratically 
devout; it lets you—I had nearly said severely—but | 
will say smoothly, sweetly, seraphically, alone. 

It has a “royal road” to heaven, and nothing so “haw- 
idly unfash’nable” as your car of Woman Suffrage, 
which is plebeian to the last degree, can be admitted 
on that first-class route. 

So far from considering you weightily, the Rev. 
Cream-cheese would not rasp the sensibilities of his 
sensitive, refined congregation, nor mar his own mel- 
lifluous rhetoric, by sounding so uncompromising a toc- 
sin as yours, 

Bethink you, if he did, where would be those cosy, 
elaborate slippers, which bloom perennially on his arch- 
ed instep in impossible roses; where the dressing- 
gowns of cashmere, velvet and silk, wadded, tasse'ed and 
broidered, that plunge him daily in a McFlimsey-an— 
distraction of choice; where the jellies and broths and 
comfits, when he is indisposed; where all the delicate- 
ly decorous personal caressings, all the thousand atten- 
tions which contribute to be-cushion his whole exis- 
tence—if he were seriously to teach his feminine dev- 
otees that they owed him less, and themselves more, 
and that he owed them duties beyond those of the 
graceful, overloaded recipjent ? 

Where the generous checks, if he were to assure 
the brethren that their generosity and their justice, like 
their charity, should begin, and more than begin, at 
home? 

“La femme covert,” says Bushneli—and O the ecclesi- 
astical twaddle centered in this phrase!—and writes a 
book, so it is called, holding up this poor creature, cov- 
ered in a strangling swaddle of antedeluvian theories 
to the admiration of the world! He paints her in her 
“proper sphere,” as he popularly terms the domestic 
stake whereunto he ties her, and then bids man to the 
repast of life! “Wouldst have a bit of ‘relish,’ or 
‘garnish,’ brother?’ And he points to “la femme cov- 
ert,” the meek, unfailing supply of moral celery, reli- 
gious lettuce, spiritual radish etc. 

Reverend sirs, of the Bushnell and Todd persuasion, 
we women think the traditional vine should no more 
cripplingly gird the sturdy fibers of the oak—and we 
think so the more because of your marvels of inconse- 
quent syllogisms, which, retaining our respect for their 
sincerity, betray in that the harm your mental muse e 
has suffered from our clinging incapacity. 

The suppressed woman of the past dies in the nine- 
teenth century. Let her legitimate mourners attend 
her obsequies, while with joy and thanksgiving we 
hasten to greet the birth of the emancipated woman of 
the future —man’s sister, friend and equal, who sha'l 
intelligently and fraternally with him study the human 
question, and make strait and broad and fair its paths 
in the progressive cras yet to be. 

But again, apropos of the pulpit; believing that from 
the true pulpit you will yet receive noble encourage- 
ments, it behooves me to say there are those that raise 
objections! I warn you to bealarmed! There be cleri- 
eal Rip Van Winkles who, lulled by the murmur of that 
harmonious Council at Nice. having taken a dozen or 
more such naps as that enjoyed by their prototype, have 
come forth from their theological Sleepy Hollows t» 
blurt very ancient and appalling doctrines at the 
“heads of the people.” There is a church whose flinty 
spire pierces the clouds not far from—l1 will not be too 


unchristian and unfeminine woman, Julia Ward 
Howe! You will never see anything more of her. 
She has expiated her sins by annihilation in that tem- 
ple, as did the beautiful, high-souled Hypatia of old, 
A woman philosopher was always the bete noir of cer- 
tain small expounders—whose little, squeaking tongues 
were drowned in her full notes, 

Then you complain of “dogged inertia” as a barrier, 
And well you may. Inertia is a very dogged dog in- 
deed; he will neither “live nor let live.” It seems to 
me you need not be particular about “Master Barnar- 
dine’s” awaking before you execute him. Preparations 
for execution are notably the best means of effectually 
disturbing his napping. . 

ZADEL BARNES BuUDDINGTON. 

DEERFIELD, Mass. 


FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 


When it was annonnced to us, by the Committee hay 
ing us in charge, that we were to go to Plymouth County 
for two weeks, we accepted the situation zladly, as one 
offering us an opportunity of visiting the spot described 
to us in song and story, and which we had held in rev- 
erence from our earliest recollection. 

On vur arrival in the town of Plymouth we were cor- 
dially received and escorted to the “Rock,” over which a 
canopy of granite has been erected. From there we 
went to Pilgrim Hall, where we saw the portraits and 
exainined the relics of that departed band of men and 
women known as “The Pilgrim Fathers.” It is true 
that women were there among them, and, judging by 
the portraits we saw, strong-minded women. 

We had a very good meeting in Plymouth, although 
not a large one, for the conservative element is strong 
there. Specimen copies of the Woman's JouRNAL 
were in good demand, and a large number subscribed 
for. 

In the various other towns where we had appoint- 
ments we were greeted by full houses. In Pembroke, 
Hanson and Hanover our meetings were especially sat- 
isfactory. The people expressed their satisfaction in 
their quiet attention, their kind words and their contri- 
butions. ; 

In South Scituate the notice was insufficient, the 
evening dark and stormy, but even there, quite an au- 
dience of men attended our meeting; a few women 
sprinkled in here and there gave us courage to make our 
demand for suffrage. 

At East Marshfield a good audience was convened in 
the Unitarian church, and by the kindness of Col. Oak- 
man, at whose house we were entertained, (although nei- 
ther his wife or himself are professed suffragists), we 
were carried to what was the home of Daniel Webster, 
and also to the lonely old cemetery where his remains re- 
pose near those of the first Governor of Plymouth Col- 
ony. 

From there we went to Duxbury, where a latge audi- 
ence assembled in a church (Congregational, I think,) 
and the minister presided. We finished up our appoint- 
ment in Plymouth County for the present with this very 
successful meeting, not only in numbers, but in the 
amount contributed for the cause and the subscriptions 
to the JoURNAL. Everywhere we have received kind- 
ness and encouragement, which we attribute to the in- 
terest our cause is creating in the minds of the people. 
We think that all these places will make good coatribu- 
tions to our forthcoming Bazar. 

Arriving in Boston at noon on Monday, we were or- 
dered to North Billerica to attend a meeting that even- 
ing; accordingly we left on the 5 o’clock P. M. train for 
that place; was met by friends of the cause, at the sta- 
tion, kindly cared fur aud escorted to the hall, which is 
a new one, and a model of perfection in many re-pects. 
Hon. Thomas Talbott presided, and at a quarter before 
eight o’clock introduced us to a large, orderly and ap- 
preciative audience, who gave us their undivided atten- 
tion for an hour while we made our demand for suffrage 
for women, aud then remained quietly in their seats 
while we set forth the objects of the Bazar, and had a 
committee appointed to receive the donations which we 
predict will be something worthy of the people in that 
town. We wrote this meeting down in our note-book 
as altogether the most satisfactory one we have had 
this fall; considering the-size of the place, the number of 
subscribers obtained, and the amount given for the 
cause, it certainly must stand at the head. 

The remainder of the week was spent in Essex Coun- 
ty, where meetings were appointed in Gloucester, West 
Gloucester and Essex. Owing to insufficient notice, and 
the fact that political parties were holding caucuses in 
all these places, the meetings were not so fully attended 
as we could wish. At West Gloucester, however, a 
small] hall was well filled, and we believe that meetings 
in these same places would be well attended two or 
three weeks hence, when party strife has subsided. 

During these three weeks of which I have been writ- 
ing, many amusing incidents have occurred. but I have 
not now time to write them. I must, Lowever, tell you 
how sharply Lam questioned concerning my domestic 
relations. 

“Are you a Miss or Mrs. ?” “Mrs.” “Have you any chil- 
dren ?” “Yes; two.” “Do they live at home with you?” 
“No.” “How could you have them go away from you ?” 
Right there my mother’s heart echoed the question, 
“How could you?” As soon as words would come I said, 
“I suppose it is a law in nature that children should grow 
out of the cradle, and in time go out into the wide world 
to tight the battle of life fur themselves, just as we have 
done before them.” “You don’t mean to say your chil- 
dren are grown up, do you?” “Yes; my youngest is twen- 
ty-one years old.” “Is your husband living?” “Yes.” “I 
should think he would want you at home.” “But he is 
traveling most of his time.” “Don’t he want you there 
when he is at home?” “I think he dves, just as I want 
him there when lam athome.” “Is he willing you should 
gu around lecturing?” “Yes; if he were not I could not 





minute—but the pastor thereof has penetrated the 
wicked and Bible upsetting designs of that rampant, 


go, fur you know the husband has coutrol of his wife’s 
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person.” I am getting used to answering these questions 
and rather like it. I like to tell them that my husband 
“jg willing.” But just imagine the Rev. Dr. ——, or the 
Hon. Mr. ——, or any of our gentlemer. lecturers, being 
asked, “Is your wife willing you should go around lec- 
turing?” And what if their wives are not willing? 


More heieafter, 
MARrGARET W. CAMPBELL. 
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Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Corston, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG., , 
October 27, 1870. 

DeAR JoURNAL:—I have been reading, with much 
pleasure, Mary E. Beedy’s letters in your admirable pa- 
per, for 1 think she takes a just view of things in gen- 
eral in Scotland and England. though she evidently has 
seen through the eyes of aspecial clique here. I am sor- 
ry to say that all our workers do not unite quite as they 
ought to do, for all personal cliques ought to be given 
up when there is work to be done ina great cause, 
However, I think we are improving in that respect in 
England. “Measures, not men,” is a very good proverb 
I think, and “unity,” the best war-cry of all! I should 
wish also to correct Mary E. Beedy as to the “‘art of or- 
atory” among women in England. I agree with her 
that it is not generally cultivated, and that is a great 
fault in the education of women as well as of men. 
Still, I must bear my testimony to the fact that there is 
one woman in England who cultivates the ‘art of ora- 
tory,’ so much so that she is entitled to teach it her- 
self—and that woman is Miss Emily Faithfull. High and 
low, rich and poor, and even her enemies—and I am sorry 
to say she has some !—cannot deny that Emily Faithfull’s 
elocution is of the first order. In proof of this I quote 
the following extract from a lecture by the Rev. A. T. 
D'Orsey, B. D., the celebrated elocutionist, in London: 

“I am perfectly aware that a strong feeling exists 
against the study of elocution as leading to vulgar dec- 
Jamation—an impression fairly attributed to the incom- 
petency and bad taste of its so-called ‘Professors.’ La- 
dies especially are prejudiced against an accomplish- 
ment in which they are naturally qualified to excel. I 
may mention, in proof of this, that I had last night an 
opportunity of listening to alecture by Miss Emily Faith- 
full, which. in addition to sound sense in admirable 
English, seemed to me a perfect specimen of what true 
elocution is, simple, natural, impressive, with a most 
pleasing modulation and distinct enunciation.” 

It would indeed be a very good thing if women paid 
more attention to this subject, and I think they might 
very soon surpass the men, for as far as I have hither- 
to experienced, I do not think very much of man as 
a general speaker, nor as showing that elocution has 
been made a study. This attractive manner of Miss 
Faithfull’s has a great effect upon the public in making 
them listen to her lectures, for if she were to deliver 
ever so much sound sense and learning badly, people 
would tire of the lecture in spite of themselves, in the 
game way that sermons are so often very tiresome, from 
the bad delivery of the clergyman, in spite of the clev- 
erness and goodness there may be in the actual matter. 
Miss Faithfull has lately been lecturing at two colleges 
in London, and I quote an extract or two from the 
journals, as I aim sure you and your readers will always 
be interested in hearing about this great worker in our 
eause. The Bayswater Chronicle says:— 

“Of Miss Faithfull’s qualifications as a lecturer we 
wish to say a few words. Firstly, with regard to the mat- 
ter of the lecture, it was of vital importance to the best 
interests of suciety. As regarded the mode of delivery, 

‘Miss Faithfull proved herself an accomplished rhetori- 
@ian, aid stood beiore her audience a living proot of what 
a rational woman may become. The Kev. Chairman, 
in thanking the lady lecturer, said that if there was a 
sphere of employment in which such women as Miss 

aitufull may be very profitably employed, it would be 
in teaching young clergymen to read the church service, 
which so very few did properly.” 

Lalso add an extract from the Daily News of Oct. 21st: 

“The spacious lecture theater of the City of London 
College, Leadenhall street, was crowded last evening 
with a fashionable audience to hear Miss Emily Faith- 
full's new lecture on “The Best Society.” Mr Ruskin’s 
well-known description of the book-shelf at the abude 
of the best suciety was the text on which the lecturer 
founded an address, described afterwards by the Rev. 
Principal as abounding with high eloquence, philosophy 
and wit. Except where moved to frequent applause, the 
audience listened with marked attention, and at the 
evuciusion showed their appreciation of the treat they 
had enjoyed by several rounds ot applause, prolonged 
until Miss Faithfull returned thanks in a brief suppie- 
Meutary speech. Amongst*The Best Society” to whom 
the members of the college were intruduced were Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Browning, Lowell, George Eliot, Proctor, 
Dickens, Lyon Playtair, Huxley, and other authors, 
living and dead. A coudemuatory criticisin of the mod- 
ern novel iound especial favor.” 

Also an extract from the Hampshire Express : — 

“On Monday, October 17th, Miss Emily Faithfull will 
deliver a lecture at the Rosslyn Hill Scboolroom, on 
“Woman’s Sphere and Woman’s Work,” in aid of the 
fund fur the sick and wounded in war. We hope that 
the room will be as well crowded as it was last Mon- 
day week, and that this gifted lady will be gratified by 
seeing an important addition to the fund as the result 
of ber etfurts. Apart from the novelty of listening, im 
public, to a lecture by one of the gentler sex, we can as- 
sure those of our readers who have not yet had the 
pleasure of hearing Miss Faithfull, that she always has 
something to say worth listening to; and those who ex- 
pect tw hear a vulgarly conceived Champion of *wo- 
man’s rights, the ‘strong-minded feiale, ‘will be disap- 
poiuted. Miss Faithfull is a lady in the highest and 
best acceptance of the term, a thoughtful, educated wo- 
Man, who believing she has a duty w perform, dues 
that duty in such a manner as to exact the respect and 
admiration of all those whose respect and admiration 
8 worth anything.” 

After uuis, Lam quite sure you will agree with me 
that there is one woman whose speeches will do good in 
@ general meeting, and that she would be a great acqui- 
sition to the same; so that if there were more women, 
who studied the art of elocution as she does, the “friends 


quite endorse Mary E. Beedy’s pertinent remark that 
anything effective would perhaps meet with a great deal 
of criticism in that “old and conventional society!” A 
true expusition of the nonsensical ideas that conven- 
tional English and Scotch people have about women 
speakers. whereas women singers to any amount would 
not shock the conventionalities of society!’ 

Believe me, dear JouRNAL, yours truly, 

Avice Beit LeGryr. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
MAYFIELD, CAL., Nov. 1, 1870. 

My Dear JourRNAL:—The constant succession of 
kindly invitations, and the work I have undertaken, has 
left my pen rather idle. 

The Suffrage people are carnest and determined, no 
matter under what banners they may march. They 
have some little trial of their faith, growing out of those 
differences of circumstance, and abo¥e all of natural 
organization and social custom, that must beset all who 
undertake a great work. There is always a large corps 
of pioneers and sappers and miners that must precede 
the triumph and march of a grand army. These re- 
quire more daring, but less of dr:ll and discip'ine, than 
the army that follows with music and banners, Could 
we all work with this feeling, that it is not our work, 
but the Master’s, that in his kingdom “He that would 
save his life should lose it, and he who would lose it 
shall find it,” there would be less struggle for preémi- 
nence, 

As we grow older, and our eyes become adjusted to 
far-off objects, we learn certain important lessons. We 
see the whole so shaded and combined, that what once 
seemed all is now seen to have been only a part, possi- 
bly a very minute and insignificant one, in the great 
drama. What I fail to comprehend is, the reason why 
good, sensible people are so afraid of kindred organiza- 
tions, all working for the same great object. Why 
should it weaken our cause at this stage to have organ- 
izations that naturally range themselves on the sides of 
conservatism on one hand and radicalism on the other? 
This feeling prevails with maby in California, just as in 
the East. They feel that a large class desire more con- 
servative action than others who are more intensely 
radical, and they also believe that more converts can be 
made by both parties by separation than by union. 
This is opposed by some of the radical wing with great 
energy. Still, I think the result will be an organiza- 
tion which will be conservative in character, The old 
society from which these withdrew has still its organiza- 
tion, which is doing good work. They are preparing to 
hold a fair, and Mrs. Pitts Stevens is editing a spirited 
and able paper, which, though an individual enterprise, 
is still strongly in sympathy with the radical wing. The 
only thing to regret is, that being naturally sensitive and 
rather easily stirred up, she sometimes receives exag- 
gerated impressions, and permits them to appear in 
her paper, A more guarded course would have been 
better for her own interests, and the divergent tenden- 
cies of many might have been prevented. But, in the 
present aspect of the question, I cannot feel that this 
is in any way unfortunate, but for the individual most 
concerned. 

At any rate, I find that the conservative course of the 
American Association, and the wise moderation of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, are arresting the attention of 
many who had hitherto looked upon the movement 
with great disfavor, not being able to separate the idea 
from the many social questions that now disturb the 
world. 

California women have had a larger experience of 
life than most Eastern women, The peculiarities of the 
country, the mining operations which take men into the 
most out-of-the-way places, lead ultimately to a condi- 
tion of things which gives the woman great practical in- 
dependence. 

Feeling that the wants of a family cannot well be 
supplied in a mining district, the successful miner estab- 
lishes his wife and children in the nearest town, where 
there are schools and churches, and supplies his wife 
with money which she uses at pleasure. If wise, she 
usually manages to lay by something for a supply 
when the golden shower may cease to fall. Often the 
husband finds in a few years that the wife has ‘a home, 
and has made improvements that will result in an in- 
come that will sustain a family when he returns disap- 
pointed in his great hopes, an invalid requiring care, 
and destitute, but for this unlooked for providence. 
“Mother and the boys” have horses and cows, and 
know how to manage a ranche, perhaps, and so all ends 
charmingly. But, in the meantime, “mother” has be- 
come a business woman, and she thinks and acts just as 
independently as a man. Women here are generally 
good teamsters, and do not even think it necessary to 
apologize, but they are still just as truly womanly. 

Every day I see more to make me admire and love 
these noble women. Homes here are especially charm- 
ing. With all the appliances of comfort and refinement, 
we find little of the conventionality that makes us re- 
member that we are strangers; but a genial, hearty 
reception, and a proffered freedom that cannot be suf- 
ficiently prai-ed. The press, and even the pulpit here, are 
very kind. Last Friday evening, I lectured in the Meth- 
odist church at Gilroy, and the minister bade me a hear- 
ty God-speed. On the evening previous I lectured in 
the Methodist church at San Jose for the benefit of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and had the pres- 
ence of the pastor and the Presbyterian minister. East 
this would be less remarkable than here, where all wo- 
men who work for suffrage are at first classed among 
infidels and free-lovers. This is by no means true, but 
it will take time and effort to remove this first abatis 
of the enemy. Yours, H. M Tracy CUTLER. 








Tue wife, as well as the son of Professor Agassiz of 
Harvard College, is now in London. Mrs. Agassiz is al- 





@f the franchise” would not have had ‘o “express regret 


most as well known in the scientific world as her hus- 


that they had not more and better lady speakers.” I ' band himself. on 


THE HEROINE OF “ADAM BEDE.” 

Dinah Evans, the heroine of Adam Bede, did not marry 
Adam Evans, as the authoress represents, but his broth- 
er Seth. In her childhood she was e narkable for her do 
cility, conscientious and sweet dis osition, and when 
Wesley’s travels had raised up tl. rouzh the land societies 
in the social worship of which women were allowed to 
share, her rare natural talents found exercise in a sphere 
which no other denomination except Quakerism then 
afforded. She preached in colleges and sometimes in 
the open air; and her appearance, her womanly delicacy, 
and her affecting eloquence, subdued the rudest multi- 
tudes. She was a constant visitor to the abodes of 
wretchedness and the dens of crime—the charm of her 
benign presence and speech securing her not only pro- 
tection. but welcome, among the most brutal men. She 
even followed the penitent murderess to the gallows, 
ministering to her till the last moment. Elizabeth Fry 
was the intimate friend of one who represented in her 
gentle but ardent nature the best traits of both Quaker- 
ism and Methodism. Seth Evans, then a class-leader 
heard ner preach, and wrote: “Simplicity, love and 
sweetness were blended in her. Her whole heart was 
in the work-:” She became his wife, and the two 
preached out of doors in scores of villages. They fre- 
quently walked fifteen miles on Sunday to preach in 
neglected hamlets. “Never,” he wrote years after her 
death, “did I hear my dear wife complain. On the con- 
trary, she always held up my hands. and urged me to 
take up my cross and not grow weary in well doing.” 
Dinah Evans died of a lingering disease, during which 
it is said that sermons were heard from her death-bed 
more “eloquent then ever fell from her lips on Royston 
Green.” Shattered by her loss, poor Seth did not preach 
again, but spent the remaining years of his life in visit- 
ing the sick. “The hand of genius has portrayed her 
almost angelic character truthfully, though in a work of 
fiction, and has won fur her admiration and tears wher- 
ever the English language is used.” — Advertiser. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Base ball has killed twenty-five persons during the 
past season. 


San Francisco has a population of 150,361, of which 
12,017 are “Heathen Chinee.” 


The Dubuque Times calls Beecher’s last sermon, “The 
Excelsior Fire Extinguisher.” 


More lives have been lost on the Atlantic this year 
than for any season for years. 


The freedmen of the South now own five hundred 
and eighty-four school-houses, 


It is said that Charlotte Cushman intends making 
Newport her place of residence for the winter. 


There is hardly a household in the whole of Ger- 
many that has not lost some relative by the war. 


The Universalists of lowa City—Miss Augusta Cha- 
pin, pastor—will build next season a $15,000 church. 


Both the Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Mass., and the 
State Alinshouse, Tewksbury, have female physicians. 


The late James T. Brady once remarked that his ex- 
rience convinced him that a man’s wife was his best 
awyer. 


The new government of Rome follows in the foot- 
steps ot the Pope, and will not permit a Protestant 
place of worship in that city. 

Russia has nine universities, all under the care of the 
government. The largest, that of Moscow, has 75 pro- 
fessors and 1600 students. 





A valuable salt-mine was recently discovered at Kit- 
taning, Peun., by workmen who had bored to a depth of 
1025 feet, in quest of oil, 


Prairie fires are still raging in northwestern Iowa, de- 
stroying stacks, houses, barns, and last week a man and 
woman wee burned to death. 


Ristori, who is at present living at Naples with ber 
family, is said to contemplate a professional visit to Cali- 
fornia befure- retiring from the stage. 


Towa has planted 15 000 000 trees within the last three 
years, and expects, not many years hence, to be able to 
shade as many millions of population. 


Gen. Joe Hooker is on a visit to Hadley, Mass., his 
native town. He is fighting disease with the same her- 
oism he showed during the war. His paralysis is favor- 
ably moditied. 


In one of the barracks in Berlin there are six hundred 
American sewing machines, which are run by as many 
Prussian soldiers, who have been detailed to make uni- 
forms and boots, 


A boy about fifteen years of age, son of a man named 
McDermott, of Auburn, Mass. was recently attacked 
by a gray eagle, measuring eight feet from tip to tip, 
and would have been killed but for the timely aid of an 
uncle, whv was obliged to beat the fierce creature to 
death in self-defense. 


Mrs. Collins is pushing forward her contract on the 
Connecticut Valley road, just below Haddam, with 
great energy. The contract was taken by her father, 
but since his death she has assumed it. She super- 
intends the work personally, pays off her men, and 
shows true business capabilities. 


Before Mrs. Newman left Utah, she assisted in organ- 
izing an auti-Mormon svuciety, with Mrs. Hollister, for- 
merly Miss Carrie Matthews, the sister of Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax, as the President. At the organization of 
the society several Mormon women were present, and 
seemed to take a deep interest in the movement, 


The Empress Carlotta, of Mexico, whose gradual re- 
covery we noticed some time since, is growing worse 
and worse again. Her attendants are noticing, from 
time to.time, a total absence of mind, a failing which 
had left her latterly, completely. Her old fears of poi- 
soning come back to her at times, and she refuses to 
eat anything but eggs and nuts. 


Maggie Mitchell did a good deed lately. An old ac- 
tor, fur fifty years residing in New York, was, through 
an unfortunate speculation and the villainy of others, 
reduced to abject poverty. During his professional ca- 
reer he had been well acquainted with Maggie, and a 
short time since, his pecuniary condition becoming 
known to that lady, she sent him a@ handsome sum to 
provide for his immediate wants, and also sufficient to 
place him for the balance of his years in the “Old Man’s 
Home.” 


Frere, were allowed to pass through the Prussian lines, 
on their way out of Paris, as one enthusiastic newspa- 
per writer expresses it, “with their palettes for safe con- 
duct, and their mahi sticks as fairy wand.” Rosa Bon- 
heur is now in London, and there is a rumor afloat that 
she is coming to America. We hope it may be our 
great good fortune to be able to furnish home, friends 
and patronage to the woman who has demonstrated the 





highest artistic ability as the possession of her sex. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Neos, 128 and 130 Second A venue. coruer Sth Street, 
NEW YORK, 

Students of this school ean attend the clinics at Bellevu.' Hospi- 

tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 

receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 

treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 

Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


READING AND VOoa 1. CULTURE 
Cnne Sateen tec, 
Refers to Prof. L. B Mansos yy Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Raq., Rev. EE. Hale and Mary’ A. Livermore. 
——- at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 6 ia 





HENRY MAYO & CO, 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FIS)) known tothe trade. 


Mackerel, Smoied Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Biue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie+, H.land Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 


WANTED, 
Two or three ladies to canvass for a first-class Life Insurance Com- 
pany willing to pay a liberal commission. 
Address Box 2920, Boston, Mass. lm 


THE WEED - 


Nov. 12. 


EHamily FE'avorite 


SEWING MACIINE, 





For Stupuiciry, Duranitiry, and Errectivenese, in executing 
LIGHT and AKAVY work, is not equalled by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-ADJUSTING 
TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, Fring 
Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the same time, Hem- 
Stitch, Sews from thick to thin, and thin to thiek, 
without change of tension, 


Makes little nnse. Runs very easi/y, and with great speed, 


~- HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE— 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


. 
THAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 59 Agents wanted on eormméis- 
sion. Apply to or address 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


JAMES II. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Noy. 12. BOSTON, 2m 


THE ‘‘KEYSTONE” 
SILENT FEED 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best and most 
Perfectly Finished! Its frovements as 58 y and as Light as 
any other Machine. It uses astraight making - lock 
stitch perfectly fair on both sides. It has the a ee needle- 
holder. No springing or bending of the needle in from 
coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all drop or m et 

It also uses an improved and patented “ t feed’’ and positive 


up. 
DESID- 
pina tng La toa ori wi a eo 
sentialities of A PF RFECT MACHINE are combined. 
For Agencies, inquire of or address, : 
JAMES H. DELANO, 
Ne. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 
General Agent for New England States. Also, General Agent 
for Ke__y’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 


The celebrated artists, Rosa Bonheur and Edward | take- 





x, AGENTS WANTFD IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. Pa 
ov. 12. 
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PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

All new subscribers for the next year of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, commencing Jan. 1, 1871, will re- 
<esive the JounNAL for these last months of November 
and December, Free, if they subscribe before the expi- 
ration of these two months. That is, all who subscribe 
now for next year’s issue of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
will receive the paper for $2.50 from Nov. 1, 1870, to 
Dec. 31, 1871—a period of fourteen months. 


HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 


The columns of the WoMAN’s JoURWAL offerexcellent 
inducements to those who propose to advertise holiday 
goods. In addition to our regular circulation, which is 
‘not by any means contemptible, we shall issue a large 
‘edition for the last three or four weeks of the year, with 
reference to the necessities of our Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zar. Advertisers will subserve their own interests in 
using our columns—especially where they have goods 
for sale, that are sought after by women. 








FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 

We will make another proposition. WE WILL SEND 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS FOR FIF- 
TY CENTS, commencing with the date of subscription. 
Here is a great chance to push the JouRNAL. We en- 
treat our friends to improve the opportunity. Sub- 
‘scribe for your friends. Persuade others to subscribe 
‘for it. If every one of our subscribers will devote half 
a day to canvassing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list 
in a fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite ina 
simultaneous effort to add this thousand names to our 
list. With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, 
which is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, 
without any change from the original plan, the next 
three months of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL will be ex- 
<eedingly interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, 
dear friends, this very week. FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHS. 





CLUB RATES. 


We will club the Woman’s JournaL with either 
Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, or Harper's Ba- 
sar, at the rate of $5.00,per year. 

With the Atlantic Monthly at $4.75. 

With Our Young Folks at $3.25. 

With Every Saturday at $5.75. 

With North American Review at $6.25. 





NORTHWESTERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Woman Suf 
Yrage Association will be held in Young Men’s Hall, in 
the city of Detroit, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
29th and 30th of November. 

it is expected that this will be a large and successful 
gathering, commensurate with the importance of the 
cause and the progress of public opinion in relation to it. 

The result of the experiment of conceding to woman 
their rights as citizens of the United States, in the only 
locality where it has been tried, has exceeded our expec- 
tations, and has thrown confusion upon the adversaries 
of the movement. Let us meet and consult as to the 
future. 

Owing to the imperfect organization of the friends of 
‘the cause in the Northwestern States, it has not been 
‘deemed advisable at the present time to have a strictly 
sdelegated Convention. At the same time all Woman 
Suffrage Associations in the Northwest, whether State or 
local, are invited and earnestly requested to send dele- 
gates. 

All newspapers published in the Northwestern States 
care respectfully requested to insert this notice. 

By order of the Committee. 

Mrs. M. A. HAZLETT, President. 

*C. B. Wartr, Chairman Ex. Com. N. W. W.S. A. 

‘Oct. 26, 1870. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


We say, in the outset, that we are not goingto debate 
the questions indicated by the title of this article. On 
the general subject we have already expressed our opin 
ions, and our desire that the discussion whether the 
Alivorce laws should be made more strict or more liberal 
-Sheuld be kept as much as is possible out of the suffrage 
‘arena. We could not if we would, and we would not if 
twe could, restrict the discussion of all social questions 
-which concern the condition of the women of the coun 
try. It would be absurd in the extreme for us to under- 
take todoso. But we have a right, and it is our duty 
to protest against the cause of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment being burdened by any unpupular opinions, wheth- 
-er they are rigid or latitudinarian. Nor do we think it 
wise, even to take up with issues which may for the 
time being seem to be popular, but which may be, next 
year or next week, exceedingly odious. In a word, we 
hope to see the Woman Suffrage associations keep to 
their own “appropriate sphere,’ and for ourselves, 
while we shall not undertake to hamper our friends too 


rigidly, or try‘to keep our columns free from all discus- 
sion of questions collateral to the question of suffrage, 
we shall do our best to confine the debate within its 
proper limits. 

One of the most common and the most unfair meth- 
ods which the baser sort of newspapers, representing the 
baser sort of men, have adopted, to bring reproach upon 
our cause, is the attempt to identify it with what is 
called “free love.” The reign of ‘‘free love,” it is sa id, 
is to be inaugurated by a general loosening of the mar- 
riage relation, effected by a change in the laws concern- 
ing divorce; and the woman cause, it is said, is to min- 
ister to this purpose. Let us stop for a moment to con- 
sider this charge. President Woolsey of Yale College 
has written an able and interesting book on divorce. 
He is in favor of greater strictness in our divorce legisla- 
tion, and points out the evils which in his opinion flow 
from the practices under the laws of his own State, as 
well as of Indiana and other Western States. Upon one 
page, by linking together “free rum, free Sundays, free 
suffrage and free divorce,” he seems to give the weight 
of his name to the idea that there is some connection 
between suffrage and divorce. 

We should like to know what the women of Connecti- 

cut have ever had to do with its divorce laws, “ex- 
tremely lax” as they are? Or the women of Indiana 
with its laws? The answer must be, nothing whatev- 
er. Be they good or evil, men alone are responsible for 
them. The Catholic doctrine of divorce is the work of 
men; so is the Protestant doctrine; the doctrine of the 
sacrament and the doctrine of the civil contract are alike 
the work of the lords of creation. And as the men 
have made the laws, so they have administered them. 
The judges of the courts are men, and the lawyers who 
advertise in our newspapers that they will hold divorce 
days from week to week are men. Take the case of 
Mrs. Richardson. All laws with which she has found 
herself in contact, all courts with which she has had 
business, have been solely controlled bymen. The mar- 
riage law of Massachusetts, the habeas corpus process 
of the same State, the divorce law of Indiana, the law 
of New York which vainly tried to convict McFarland 
of murder, were the work of men. She was married by 
a man; divorced by a man; and twelve men took the 
responsibility of acquitting McFarland on the indictment. 
The woman was the merest straw upon the current. 
Now, in the face of this state of facts, we should like to 
ask all men, from President Woolsey down to the editor 
of the flash newspaper, wherein consists the justice of 
implicating women or the suffrage cause, in any man- 
ner, with this question of “free divorce” ? 
And we desire to ask further what reason there is to 
suppose that the vote of woman will tend to weaken 
the restraints of morality in the marriage relation—or 
in any other relation of life? And we respectfully ask 
the attention of all men who are discussing this subject 
to our question. It is not for us to say what the direct 
influence of women will be in any State, upon any par- 
ticular question of legislation. It might possibly help to 
strengthen weak laws concerning marriage, or weaken 
strong ones. But nobody, it seems to us, can doubt that 
itis safe to trust their influence. Nobody presumes to 
say that the church, the school, the lyceum, the charita- 
ble association, is any the worse for the presence and 
influence of women. Nobody can doubt that all social 
and religiousinstitutions are the better forthem. And 
when our presidents and professors of colleges condescend 
tostop, and think, and reason, upon these points, they 
will no longer consent to be on the same side, much less 
to use the same phrases, as the men whose stock in 
trade is ridicule of woman and of the suffrage cause. 


We have indicated sufficiently our reason for desiring 
that questions of legislation should be kept subordinate 
to the great question of rights, which is at the bottom of 
our movement. If we cannot, in the first place, satisfy 
the general political sense of the country, now repre- 
sented mostly by men, that women have an equal right 
with them to share in the duties of government, and if 
in the next place we cannot satisfy the country that it is 
to be made better, or at least no worse, for answering 
our petition, then we shall fail. But we have no fear of 
this, and it is simply absurd for us to encounter the 
numberless hatreds and prejudices which we shall be 
sure to encounter, in case we give the public reason to 
suppose that questions like this of marriage and divorce 
will be helped to one or the other solution by our suc- 
cess. 

We havea right to say, and we do say with confi- 
dence, that the general welfare will be subserved by 
giving women the right to vote. How, we cannot say. 
How, no man has a right to ask with any expectation of 
getting a definite answer. We prophesy nothing, and 
promise nothing, except the general good. We say to 
all men who ask us what will result from Woman Suf- 
frage, just what the abolitionist said when he was asked 
what good could result from the liberation of the blacks— 
“Gentlemen, nothing evil can happen, of that we are 
sure, and for the rest you must trust the powers of 
Christianity and civilization, and the genius of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

We have no expectation that we shall be able to re- 
lieve our cause from the odium cast on it by its enemies. 
We only hope that, so far as the official action of 
our organizations is concerned, we shall be free from all 
censure that is undeserved, and that we may go before 
the public with our demand for equal participation in 
the government, as free as possible from urmerited 
prejudice. We should as soon think of stopping the ris- 
ing or the going down of the sun, as of stopping debate 
in the United States on every possible religious, politi- 
ealand social subject. But have we not a right to ask 
that in this great struggle for the recognition of the 
right of woman to equality, we may not be overloaded 
with questions which have no necessary connection 
with our cause? If they are popular, we waive the 
benefit of them; if unpopular, we desire not to be bur- 





dened with them. 





Lectures have been given in Boston and New York 
recently, by two members of the English Parliament— 
Thomas Hughes of Rugby, Oxford, and A. J. Mundella, 
member for Sheffield. The lecture of the former related 
to the ties, natural and otherwise, that bind together 
“John and Jonathan.”’ It was sincere, pleasant, and 
in some sort sentimental. But Mr. Mundella, with less 
flourish of trumpets, is delivering lectures of great value 
to all, but especially to the industrial classes of this 
country. His theme is “Strikes and Arbitrations.” 
Full reports of this very valuable lecture have appeared 
in all the papers. 

We only desire to allude to one portion of his address 
—that devoted to education. In an indirect way, he 
strongly indorsed the plan of compulsory education. 
Ignorance, he maintained, is acrime. The logical de- 
duction from this premise is that every child should 
be brought into the schoolroom. This compulsory sys- 
tem has for some time been in vogue among the Prus- 
sians. The developments of the current war show 
that it works well. It is » mercy to the child to com- 
pel, ifnecessary, his attendance upon school. If parent 
or guardian is neglectful, the State should have the pa- 
rental provision to rescue him from the jaws of igno- 
rance. Truancy inay be boyish luxury, but man’s estate 
will be sure to bring an appreciation of knowledge. 
Experience shows that without compulsion no incon- 
siderable portion of the young grow up in ignorance. 

In a country like ours ignorance is a crime, and no 
parent, be his circumstances what they may, should be 
allowed to rear his family without education. It should 
be compelled by national law, and a uniform and thor- 
ough system of education should be maintained in all 
theStates. Attention is being awakened to this needed 
reform, and so clear is itto all thinking people and all 
lovers of their country, that a republic can only exist, 
as it is based on an educated and moral constituency, 
that we believe this measure will be secured at no dis- 
tant day. We shall return to this subject, hereafter. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Miss Lily Peckham, of Milwau- 
kee, who at one time coritemplated studying for the 
profession of the law, has changed her plans, and is now 
studying for the ministry. She read a paper a week or 
two since, at a Unitarian Convention held in the city 
of Indianapolis. 


The Ohio Female Suffrage Association have elected 
the following named officers: President, Mrs. Dr. H. M. 
T. Cutler of Cleveland; Vice-President, Mrs. M. M. Cole 
of Sidney; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mary Graham of 
Cincinnati; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. C. D. Stewart 
of Springfield; Treasurer, Mr. L. H. Crall of Cincinnati. 


The London Ladies’ Paper, for November Sth, bor- 
rows three of its articles from American sources. It has 
No. 16 of Mrs. Beecher’s “Motherly Talks with Young 
Housekeepers”; a poem entitled “A Sigh,” by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford; and the first part of “A German 
Landlady,” by “H. H.,” from the Atlantic Monthly for 
November. The two first bear the authors’ names; but 
the last appears without signature or explanation, and 
would pass for an original article. 


A copy of the Atlantic Almanac, for 1871, lies on our 
table. Very gay it looks in its holiday dress of har- 
moniously blended colors. The contents are very at- 
tractive. It contains a large amountof Astronomical 
and Statistical matter, a literary table spread with good 
things from Dickens, Bayard Taylor, J. T. Trowbridge, 
and others, with full-page portraits of Longfellow, Ten- 
nyson, Dickens, Carlyle, Nilsson, Patti, Eugénie, Vic- 
toria, Bismarck, and other world-wide celebrities. 


A correspondent informs us that headquarters have 
been taken in St. Louis for the WomMAN’s JouRNAL—the 
Branch Office of our paper having now a “local habita- 
tion and a name,” which is also the headquarters of the 
St. Louis Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. Fannie 
Holy is installed in charge of the same. She has beena 
correspondent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for some time, 
writing over the signature “Speranza,” but hereafter, 
she will sign her own name to her communications. 


Rev. Mrs. Hanaford has inaugurated a course of half 
a dozen lectures in New Haven, all of which are to be 
given by women. They are fully attended, and the 
“Women's Lecture Course” is pronounced a success. 
The lecturers are Mrs. J. W. Howe, Mrs. A. C. Bowles, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Miss Olympia Brown, Rev. Mrs. 
Hanaford, and Mrs. Livermore. Mrs. Hanaford is de- 
voting herself by persistent and systematic work, to 
the reformation of the fallen women of New Haven. 


Mr. Sumner, in his Boston Lyceum speech, alluded to 
two predictions soon to be fulfilled. At St. Helena, 
Napoleon uttered the prophecy that in fifty years Eu- 
rope would be Republican or Cossack. Fifty years will 
expirein1871. At the foundation of the monument on 
Bunker Hill, 17th of June, 1825, LaFayette gave a 
toast: “Bunker Hill and the holy resistance to oppres- 
sion, which has already enfranchised the American 
hemisphere. The next half century’s jubilee toast 
shall be to enfranchised Europe.” The close of that 
half century is at hand. 


A New York State Anti-Secret Society Convention 
was held in Syracuse, Nov, 15, 16 and 17. Gerrit 
Smith made a speech on the occasion, in the course of 
which he spoke as follows :— 

“By the way, woman, who is soon to be a greater pow- 
er in ourland than she has been, will come to your help 
and will work with you for the extinction of these se- 
cret societies, which, by excluding her, insult her. 
Greatly does woman suffer from these societies. Great- 
ly, too, does she suffer from those somewhat kindred 
associations called clubs, which, like secret societies, 
are composed exclusively of men. The excitements of 
these clubs make tame and insipid the sweet and health- 
ful enjoyments of the family fireside; and thus do they 


wean from their wives and children thousands of hus- 
bands and fathers.” 


Mille. Christine Nilsson gave a most notable concert 
Sunday night week, in North Bridgewater, in aid of the 
first Swedish church in New England, which some coun- 
trymen of hers, in the shoe-factories there, had partly 
advanced. A tremendous crowd received the special 
train on which she came, and escorted her to the 
church. At the concert her countrymen seemed per- 
fectly carried away by her talent, and when in a second 
response she sang the “Old Folks at Home,” and her 
own emotion seemed to threaten a break-down, it is 
difficult to describe the feeling which took possession 
of the audience. She was recalled amid « storm of 
applause, After the concert many of her country-folks 
gathered in the vestry, and, as they burst into a song of 
praise, Mile. Nilsson joined them, and her glorious voice 
led the chorus of worshippers. The concert netted 
$2500. 


Zion's Herald thinks it was a mistake on the part of 
the Woman Suffragists at the State Republican Conven- 
tion held in Worcester, that they did not consent to the 
adoption of Judge Russell’s resolution, which approved 
Woman Suffrage as a principle, and declared it should 
be adopted when the women wished for it. It believes 
that resolve would have been adopted. Had it been, 
says the Jerald, steps could have been taken, next win- 
ter, to find out the wishes of the women of the State. 
An informal ballot could have been ordered, in conjunc- 
tion with a regular vote, or an amendment by legal vot- 
ers, which would have followed the woman ballot. Both 
votes would have been light, and perhaps adverse. New 
agitations of the friends of suffrage would follow, and a 
second ballot of women, and o/ voters separately, would 
get the required majority. That is the best way for the 
reform to proceed. It is steady and educational. It 
educates both men and women. 


The most unique course of lectures ever undertaken 
in New England, or in this country, has just been com- 
menced under the auspices of the indefatigable Boston 
Lyceum Bureau. It is to be given, as the Bureau an- 
nounces, “only to season ticket-holders’’—these ticket- 
holders being the 600 convicts of the Charlestown State 
Prison. Mr. Gideon Haynes, the Warden, who is deeply 
interested in prison reform, and is very wise and hu- 
mane in his ideas, has from time to time given occasion- 
al lectures to the convicts, on his travels to Europe, and 
on other subjects. Mr. Redpath offered to give him a 
regular course from the list of the Bureau, and the offer 
was at once accepted. The series was opened by Mr. J. 
Adam Smith, a naval officer, who fought on the “Kear- 
sarge,” and has gained some celebrity for his lectures on 
her cruise, among New Englandlyceums. The convicts 
listened with eager interest. This series is to be given 
regularly every week. Mr. Wendell Phillips, Miss Dick- 
inson, Mrs, Livermore, and other lecturers, are among 
the names announced for this course. 


The New York Tribune has got into an unwise quar- 
rel with the New York Revolution. It is devoting 
columns of its valuable space to very unhandsome at- 
tacks on our amiable contemporary. The last exploit 
of the Tribune consists in its copying five editorials from 
the Revolution —evidently written by five different per- 
sons new to the business—in order to show that in 
these “five editorials” there are “five square self-contra- 
dictions.” Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, the Revolution 
editor, has sailed for Europe, in poorhealth. The Trib- 
une affirms that “her single accession brought to the 
cause more strength in New York and Brooklyn than 
it derived, during the past year, from all other sources 
combined, and that to her absence is doubtless due the 
droll discrepancies between these editorials.” The 
Tribune thinks “the new hands may learn better by and 
by, and may even attain the hight of knowing their own 
minds for a week at a time.” 

We have no doubt the Tribune has correctly solved 
the puzzle the Revolution has presented these last two 
or three weeks. Its head has gone to Europe, and new 
hands have hold of the ropes. It surprises us, however, 
that the gallant young editor of the Tribune should 
choose this particular time to open fire upon the Revo- 
lution. Is it manly to strike a woman when she is 
down? Learn moderation, Brother Tribune, from the 
WomaAn’s JouRNAL. As the man said, when his baby 
was burying its tiny fists in the father’s bushy hair, 
“it don’t hurt you, and it does them a power of good.” 


The Boston Universalist is greatly distressed that a 
large proportion of the delegates sent recently to Ply- 
mouth, to the Universalist State Convention, were wo- 
men. And it calls on the Universalist parishes to 
send men as delegates to the State Convention —its best 
men, its leading men, etc.,—so as to give “dignity” to 
the proceedings, with much other-twaddle of the same 
sort. “Our new minister is neither smart, nor educated, 
nor agreeable, nor pious, nor industrious,” said a city 
parishioner to his friend. ‘Then why have you engag- 
ed him?’’ was the interrogatory. “Oh, he’s great on 
dignity, and makes up in that for every other lack!’ 
That is the case with our neighbor of the Universalist. 
“Dignity” is his summum bonum. He would have 
“dignity” substituted for “charity,” in the 13th chapter 
of I. Corinthians. Believing himself to be dignity incar- 
nate, he is laboring like a Titan to draw the Universal- 
ist denomination to the same Ultima Thule. 

It does surprise us, however, that Universalists will 
persist in the pernicious practice of sending women del- 
egates to their conventions. Don’t they know that in 
addition to lacking in “dignity,” women have no com- 
prehension of Christianity, no interest in religion, or af- 
fairs of church, no concern for the moral training of 
children, no eare for the purity of society—in short, that 
they are on a par with the idiots, lunatics and criminals, 
with whom they are classed by the constitution of this 
State, in which category, the “ dignified” editor of the 





Universalist is well satisfied to have them remain? 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


—OF THE— 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


We are compelled to go to press, with only the meager 
telegraphic report of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage Association. 

It convened at Cleveland, O., on the morning of Nov. 
23,and was called to order, Col. Higginson being elected 


Chairman. 
The Committee on Credentials reported that the Asso- 


ciation had auxiliaries in ten States. 

Colonel Higginson delivered an address, after which 
Lucy Stone read the report of the Executive Committee 
reviewing the work and progress of the Association dur- 
ing the past year. The cause was stated to be prosper- 
ing generally throughout the Union, and a favorable re- 
port was given of its advance In Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Wyoming and Ohio. 

The receipts for the past year were $998; expendi- 


tures $1111. 
Judge Bradwell, of Chicago, read a letter from Laura 


Curtis Bullard, on behalf of the Union “Tilton” Suf- 
frage Association, proposing a union of the two associ- 
ations, and requesting the appointment of a committee 
to effect that result. A resolution in accordance with 
the suggestions of the letter was offered, but not acted 


upon. ; 
The afternoon session, in which much interest was 


manifested, was devoted to addresses from Lucy Stone, 
Colonel Higginson, and other prominent members of the 


Convention. 
SECOND DAY. 


The Convention was called to order by Col. Higginson, 
who read a letter from Henry Ward Beecher to Lucy 
Stone, declining the use of his name again as President 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association, on the 
ground that he had not time to attend meetings. While 
detaching himself from the mere machinery of the soci- 
ety, he does not withdraw from the cause, but firmly be- 
lieves in its future triumph. 

Resolutions were adopted to memorialize Congress 
and the State Legislatures for the ballot. 

The question of a union with the association of which 
Theodore Tilton is at the head, after a long debate, was 
defeated, 113 to 47. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected :— 

Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, President. Among the Vice- 
Presidents are T. W. Iligginson, Mary A. Livermore and 
William L. Garrison; Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Lucy Stone; Foreign Secretary, Julia Ward 
Howe; Treasurer, Frank B. Sanborn. The evening ses 
sion was devoted to the speakers. , 


THE GREATER INCLUDES THE LESS. 


Some of the active workers in the Woman Suffrage 
cause seem imperfectly aware of the real meaning and 
value of a vote. They charge the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
with laying too much stress upon mere legal and politi- 
cal equality. They blame the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association for keeping faith with the public by 
insisting that suffrage is the main question. They de- 
nounce the narrow policy of the Boston society and its 
organ in restricting the agitation to suffrage alone. 

These censures would be excusable from opponents 
of the suffrage movement. But from Woman Suffragists 
they come with an ill grace. What is suffrage? Itisa 
voice in making the laws. In making and unmaking 
not one law, but all laws. What, then, is Woman Suf- 
frage? It is woman’s equal participation with man in 
making and changing all the laws she is required to 
Obey. 

What more can woman reasonably ask than this? 
Why, this is all that man now possesses. When women 
have suffrage, no law can remain upon the statute-book 
which oppresses them in the relations of wife, mother or 
widow. If any such law remain, the women alone will 
be to blame for it. The personal subjection of the wife, 
which is no part of the institution of marriage, which is 
4 violation of the letter and the spirit of Christian mar- 
riage, will disappear. With the recognition of the gen- 
eral principle of woman’s equality, each special form of 
injustice will be swept away. Suffrage, in its present 
form, has imperfections and abuses. Butin one respect 
it never fails. It always protects and guarantees the 
rights of the voting class. 

Wendell Phillips said, twenty years ago, at a Woman’s 
Rights meeting, that “Suffrage is the Gibraltar of the 
Movement.” Grant this, and you concede the whole. 
Deny this, and, in spite of all other concessions, woman 
has no rights. She is only a favored subject. A depen- 
dent, not a sovereign ! 

We say to those who call us narrow for refusing to 
discuss side issues on which the friends of suffrage are 
divided, you wrong yourselves and us in complicating 
the suffrage cause with fragmentary efforts against spe- 
cial abuses, or in favor of special changes in the laws. 
When woman is a law-maker, the laws will be the re- 
flection of the joint will and .wisdom of women and of 
men. Till then, the laws will reflect only the will and 
Wisdom of men, and will be representative of men 
alone, 

The greatest obstacle to Woman Suffrage is the igno- 
France of men and women as to the value of a vote. It 
is pitiful that our own advocates should share this igno- 
rance. For ourselves, we regard the ballot as the key 








which unlocks every door. It is the“opensesame.” It 
means liberty, equality and fraternity. It means wages, 
éducation, personal freedom, pecuniary independence. 
It means a noble equality in marriage, in parentage, in 
the church, in the state—everywhere. No more bar- 
riers against admission to trades and professions, when 
women vote. No more licensing of vice and intemper- 
ance. No more plenary indulgences for men in crimes 
that are forbidden to women. The same law for hus- 
band and wife, for father and mother, for widower and 
widow. As the germ of the oak is in the acorn, so all 
these reforms lie enfolded in the ballot. As no oak can 
grow except from an acorn, so no real equality for wo- 
man can ever exist without Woman Suffrage as a con- 
dition precedent. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, do not be diverted from 
the main question. Do not waste your strength upon 


details, but strike at the vital point. SUFFRAGE con- } 


tains within itself all minor reformations. THe GREAT- 

ER INCLUDES THE LESS. THE WHOLE IS GREATER 

THAN ITS PARTS. i. B. B. 
“SEX AND WAGES.” 

In the first number of “Scribner's Illustrated Maga- 
zine,” a new monthly, edited by J. G. Holland, is an ar- 
ticle entitled “Sex and Wages.” In it the writer profess- 
es to expound the law by which there is inequality of 
wages paid to men and women engaged in the same 
kinds of labor. He commences his article with this 
quotation from the Christian Union :— 

“We feel intuitively that when a woman does the 
same work as a man, she should have the same pay.” 

He then goes on to say that intuitive feeling has 
nothing at all to do with settling the question. Neither 
has human legislation, nor public sentiment, nor “the 
law of demand and supply,” but it has its foundation 
deep in the eternal principle of justice. 

This is the law: ‘That instrument or agent of labor 
which has the higher value shall command the greater 
return for use and operation.” Then comes this illus- 
tration: “The owner of the mastiff that turns a churn 
cannot expect to receive for his work as much as the 
man who furnishes a horse to perform the same service. 
The horse is a hundred times more valuable than the 
dog as amotive power. It is the dog, and not the horse, 
that settles the price at which churning can be done.” 

This is exactly so. Itis for the interest of the owner 
of the churn to get his work done at the lowest rate. 
The owner of the dog values his services at a certain 
sum. In vain the owner of the horse urges that his ani- 
mal is worth a hundred times more as a motive power 
than the dog. He will be told to take him where his 
power is needed, for it certainly is not at the churn. 
Wages will equalize themselves at once in that case, and 
that is the point under consideration, and not the 
amount paid for the use of either animal. 

We quote again: “The cheapest penknife a man can 
use is one that hasa single blade adapted to the making 
of pens. If he insist on having one that bears not only 
a penknife blade, but also a gimlet, corkscrew, toothpick, 
glove-buttoner, screw-driver, file, saw, lancet, and boot- 
hook, he must pay for it the market price. He must 
not expect that because he proposes to use only the pen- 
knife blade, he can buy it at the price of the penknife.” 

Ifa man wantsa gimlet, corkscrew, toothpick, screw- 
driver, file, saw, lancet, etc., to use as these articles are 
generally used, he would never once think of buying 
them connected with aknife. Practically they would be 
of little or no use to him, and would injure the knife by 
making it so clumsy that the blade could not be handled 
with convenience. So if any man should pretend to 
represent in himself the collective power of the race, if 
he should claim to possess equal skill as a doctor, lawyer, 
judge, merchant, architect, mason, farmer, he would 
find a very few willing to employ him in either one of 
these departments. 

The writer goes on to say that man should receive 
more pay than woman because as a laborer he is more 
valuable. “He clears the forests, breaks the land, cul- 
tivates and reaps. He cuts the material for houses, 
builds them, etc.” 

Twoclerks are employed upon the same kind of work. 
One is a man; the other a woman. Her work is as 
well done as his—the writing is as neat, the operations 
a3 correct. Her wages are two thirds or one half as 
large as his, and this is just, says the writer, because 
the man can fell trees, break the soil, etc. Perhaps he 
can—it may be he can nut. But suppose he has the 
strength sufficient for that work, did not the writer de- 
cide that the horse should not demand more wages than 
the dog, though he might possess a hundred times as 
much power? 

The man who does the work of a bobbin-boy may 
have the ability to direct the movements of a fleet or an 
army. When he does, let him be paid for doing it, but 
while he works at the bobbins, why should he receive 
more pay than the boy who does the same thing? This 
is just what the writer says, and he says also that if one 
wants to use only the blade of a knife, that bears, in ad- 
dition tp the blade, gimlet, corkscrew, etc., he must pay 
for these articles. We cannot put his statements to- 
gether. He seems to contradict himself. 

The man has the power to do many kinds of work; 
he can also do much mischief, and if it would be just to 
pay him for the work that he can do, but never has 
done, so he could with equal justice be punished for all 
the possibilities of evil that are within him. 

One more quotation: “If a woman could build a house, 
ora steam engine,a ship ora bridge, she could com- 
mand a man’s wages at teaching school, but she cannot, 
and she must take the wages of a woman.” A logical 
mind might perceive the relation of these things to each 
other, but it is not very clear to the common understand- 
ing. 

Is there no remedy? Open to women more occupa- 
tions, and she will be able tosome extent to control her 
own prices. Human legislation can do much to bring 





this about. Give to women that which shall cause 
them to be recognized as a power, and justice will speed- 
ily accommodate itselé to the change. Justice is an at- 
tribute of God, and has the writer in the new magazine 
no clearer views of truth, love, mercy, holiness, which 
also belong to Him ? 

If not, what mother would be willing that her chil- 
dren should sit under him for instruction? We would 
not receive the spirit of such a man—we would not put 
ourselves under his influence. M. M. 

SALEM, Nov. 19, 1870. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Crosby, of Iowa, is not only wife of a Justice of 
the Peace, but herself officiates as Constable. 


Miss Holland, of Philadelphia, has left a legacy of 
$15,000 to the Women’s Missionary Union, of that city. 


Upward of twenty young women are studying theol- 
ogy in the United States, with the view of becoming 
preachers. 


There are women’s journals in England, France, Ger- 
many, Portugal, Italy, Holland, in several States of 
America, and India. 

A woman’s paper has just made its appearance, enti- 
tled A Grain of Salt. Ivis published by the Women’s 
Temperance Committee, of Dover, N. H. 

A young lady teacher ot La Prairie, Wis., has walked 
three hundred and twenty miles during the past sum- 
mer, in going to and from her school to her boarding- 
house. 

Two smart young girls from the United States have 
been doing quite an extensive trade at Montreal for 
some time past, in preserving bridal and funeral flow- 
ers. 

Miss Susan King, the agent of the New York “Wo- 
man’s Tea Company,” has arrived at Yokohama, Japan, 
and given a little tea company to the English correspon- 
dents. 

The Austrian Archduchess, Mary Vaeria, has just 
been commissioned “ensign of the fifty-fourth battal- 
ion,” she already holding the rank of colonel in a regi- 
ment of hussars. 


A Woman’s Coiperative Association at San Francis- 
co has, during the past two years, earned a net profit of 
thirty per cent. on the capital invested, and given per- 
manent employment to two hundred women. 

A young lady student, recently, at the [Cincinnati 
Hospital, was hissed two mornings, but stood up to her 
work with so much pluck, and was so respectfully 
treated by the Professor, that the students backed down 
and behaved like gentlemen. 


The Guardians of the St. George’s Union have re- 
solved to place twenty girls, between the ages of nine 
and twelve, under the care of Miss Rye, for conveyance 
to Canada. A sum of eleven pounds was voted for the 
expenses Of each child. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, — 


[All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention.} 

Business letters received to November 24th :— 

C. N. Peirce, Mary M. Robinson, C. A. Paul, J. K. 
Wildman (2), Josephine P. Cranston, Josephine Cogges- 
hall, E. H. Church, Jennie Hindman, C. F. Lukens, 
John C. Underwood, James E. Yeatman, C. D. Morris, 
A. M. Powell, F. E. Russell, Lanna Shaw, A. P. Ames, 
Eveline L. Gates. 


ITEMS. 


The Nursery is made doubly attractive to children 
by its illustrations, and abounds in amusement and in- 
struction for big fulks as well as little ones. It is pro 
nounced by all the very best juvenile magazine in the 
country. Give it a hearty welcome, as it enters upon 
its fifth year. 

In our advertising columns may be found the busi- 
ness card of Mrs. H. A. Dewhurst, 39 West street, Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Dewhurst is the widow of Lieut. George W. 
Dewhurst of Boston, Adjutant of the lst South Carolina 
Volunteers, whose camp life she shared for more than 
two years, making herself most useful and valuable to 
the regiment. She is a lady of the highest character, and 
of uncommon energy and capacity. T. W. H. 

A certain amount of knowledge of the art of drawing, 
and of the principles of light and shade as applied to ob- 
jects, has become a necessary concomitant of one’s edu- 
cation, The Academy of Art furnishes rare facilities for 
those who wish to supply deficiencies, while those who de 
sire to thoroughly acquaint themselves with the princi- 
ples and practice of art in all its ramifications can here 
receive a complete education. The Principals invite all 
to visit their rooms, 469 Washington street. 




















The Doty Washing Machine. 





You cannot do a better thing for your wife on a washing-day 
than provide hera Doty Washer and a Universal Wringer. It 
will keep aches from her back and arms, wrinkles from her fore- 
head and roughness from her hands. It will do the work of a 
hired woman, and save your linen from being scrubbed out and 
her temper from being chafed out.—New York Weekly Tribune, 
March 22d, 1870. ee eee Nov. 26. 

ART SCHOOL. 

OIL, WATER-COLOR and PASTEL-PAINTING, CRAYON, 
PERSPECTIVE, OBJECT DI AWING, and other branches, to 
meet the wants. Also PHOTOGRAPH finishing. Particulars 
on application at the ACADEMY OF ART, Washington 
street, Liberty Tree Building. W.H. TITCOMBE, ——_ 

Nov. 26. m 


MRS. H. A. DEWHURST, 
Dress and Cloak Making, 
No. 39 West Street, 


Rooms 14 & 15. BOSTON. 
Nov, 25. Gt Formerly at JonpDAN, Marsu & Co.'s. 








Chickering & Sons’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 





Cross of the 
Lesion of Honor, 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE — 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS. 


“Department of State, Washingtom, May 9, 1868. 
Fe Geiiasing & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The it has re~ 
oviv: 


One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris ( niversal Exposi- 
tion, 1867, and will deliver the same. 
Iam, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Office, 1868, by 
Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner-General and President of 
the Commission. 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Medals, has the 
following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. To this 
Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. ‘Stehrway & Sons, New York City: Pi- 


anos.” 
Panis, October, 3867. 
“The highest recognition obtained by any contributors ef Pi- 
anos was awarded to your firm—Chickering & Sons. 
(Signed,) J. M. USITER.” 
Commissloner from Massachusetts to the Exposition. 


“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. To Chicker~ 
ing & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still higher recognition of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, the highest award to any com 


tor. 
(Signed,) JOHN G. PERRY.” 
Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 








“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen:—The Cross of the om 
of Honor not only conferred a higher distinction than the high- 
est grade of Medals, but was the highest recognition awarded to: 


any competitor. . 
(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 


U. 8. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and President of 
the Commission from the State of Wisconsin. . 


354 Washington St.. Boston. 


Nov. 26. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
— AND — 


WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


This monthly, which closes its 18th volume with 1870, and has 
already earned a reputation as one of the most able, original and 
practical journals published, in its treatment of health, and dis- 
eases and their cure, and especially as affecting woman im the ea- 
pacity of wife, mother and citizen, lays new claims to the favor 
of the public: for the coming year, 1871, by presenting ftself in 
improved mechanical appearanee, in fine tinted covers, with a 
graceful new title-page, and by its very attraetive programme of 
matter. 

Dr. James C. Jackson, the widely known, skillful and ac- 
complished’ Physician-in-Chief of ‘Our Home on the Hillside,” 
in addition to occasional contributions, is to have three Series of 


a skeleton girl who was cured;” of an “insane allopathic physi- 
cian cured;”’ “a gutter drunkard cured;” an “apparently incura- 
ble sore leg cured;”’ “case of opium-eating cured;’’ “a hypochon- 
driac banker cured;’’ ete., ete., ete. Second Series: “Incidents 
and Reminiscences in my Life:’’ Consisting of entertaining and 
instructive stories of his eventful life. Third Series: ‘Letters to 
a School-Girl,” as follows: 1. Care of the Hair. 2. Preserva- 
tion of the Teeth, 3. Training of the Eyes. 4. Cultivating the 
Voice. 5. Developing the Bust. 6. Keeping the Stomach 
Healthy. 7. Insuring Healthy Action of the Bowels. 8. Care 
of the Legs and Feet. 9. Clothingthe Body. 10. Getting Plen- 
ty of Sleep. 11. What to Study. 12. Choice of a Profession. 

The editor, MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D., who, since its 
first issue, has conducted this journal with much tact and ability, 
promises twelve articles on the “Domestic Habits of Woman:” 
1. The Woman Herself. 2. Her Husband. 3. Her Children. 
4. Her House. 5. Cooking, 6. Sewing. 7. Receiving Com- 
pany. 8. Social and Religious Associations. 9. Recuperating. 
10. Bathing. 11. Nursing the Sick. 12. Sleeping, ete. 

Mrs. Fanyy B. Jomnsoy, Assistant-Editor, a lady of experi. 
ence and clear statement in the department in which she writes,, 
will contribute monthly practical articles on Gardening, as: Uane- 
of House-Plants in Winter; Laying out of Yards and Gardpns;; 
Vines, and their Training; Preparations for Winter Gardens; 
Shrubs, etc., etc., ete. 

Dr. James H. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces a series 
on Anatomy and Physiology: Anatomy of the Heart; Circula. 
tion of the Blood; Physiology of Nutrition, Comprising Masti- 
cation and Deglutition; Anatomy of the Stomach; Stomach Di- 
gestion; Bowel Digestion; Absorption and Sanguiffeation. 

Mrs. Katy J. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces Notes 
and Letters on Home-Life, and Household Interests, including : 
Housekeeping in its Various Departments; Fursishing; Arrange- 
ment and Decoration of Rooms; Care of Fruits and Vegetables; 
Cooking Recipes; Attractive Hygienic Meals; Social Needs of 
Children; Motherly Cares and Pleasures; Clothing and Feeding 
of Children; Home Studies and Amusements. 

Besides, special subjects are to be treated by other writers. Al- 
chohol and its Effects, and Pomology, each have a department. 
Letters from Friends; Methods of Treatment for Partioular Dis- 
eases, both Acute and Chronic; Answers to Medical Questions; 
Life and Doings at Our Home, and many other subjects relating 
to life and health, will be disoussed. 

Terms, $1.00 per year, Specimen eopies sent free to whoever 
requests them of the Publisbers, 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
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aristocratic judges, and I must submit to the side room 
_ or attic, or go houseless. 

Square rooms were not for such asI. They must be 
let to married people or single gentlemen—by the way, 
why don't they have to be put under the ban as well as 
women, and be obliged to take up with six by nine bed- 
rooms or cheerless sky-parlors?—a woman was such a 
nuisance. Here is a point for the reformers, a branch 
of Woman’s Rights that they have left untouched. If 
they would only stop talking a little while about suf: 
frage, and settle a few social questions that a great deal 
more affect our personal comfort, stop scolding about 
the tyrannical “lords of creation,” and turn their wrath 
upon the real tyrants —our landlords and landladies, es- 
pecially the latter, and do something definite for us in 
that quarter, the whole sex would rise up and call them 
blessed. Why won't they do it? 

Do they suppose that single women have no idea of 
comfort, no artistic taste, no love for the beautiful? 
Are all those qualities supposed to be developed by mar- 
riage? Indeed, it would seem so. Before that happy 
time they cannot possibly be interested in black walnut 
furniture artistically carved. Pretty, soft carpets with 
bright chintz figures possess no charms for thefn. 
They are oblivious to sunshine, so if makes no difference 
whether their outlook is upon an open square, or the 
blank brick walls of a neighboring house. Their sun 
has not yet risen, and they are by no means aware of 
their benighted state. Bright, open fires of blazing an- 
thracite are thrown away on them; they never care to 
curl like so many kittens in front of them, and resting 
their heads against some cushioned chair, trace out in 
the glowing coals a future as glowiug and full of chesr— 
that is a luxury known only to the fortunate possessor 
of abusband. They can lay no claiin to the ornament- 
ing of their beds with ruffled pillow-cases of gossamer 
eambric, embroidered daintily by some girl's deft fin- 
gers. All these are for ther married sisters, who can 
appreciate them, or for their big brothers, whose tastes 
are so much more delicate and dainty than theirs; aud 
with this belief firmly impressed on their minds, boarding- 
house keepers fit up their side rooms and attics in the 
most cheerless and comfortless manner pussible, and 
grudgingly give “single sisters” possession of them for a 
gene’us consideration weekly. 

Mildly [ protest against such injustice. Hesitatingly, 
astonished at my own boldness, I venture to tell these 
sutocrats and destroyers of our comfort that they are 
laboring under a delusion. We, my sisters and I, must 
live, and comfort is as essential to us as to the mar- 
ried women or our brothers. If we could only make 
them believe this!—but for all our telling, they shake 
their heads and tell us “women are such a bore.” 

The only charttable construction we can put on their 
behavior is that they, believing celibacy to be asin, have 
instituted this fearful persecution as a sort of incentive 
to marriage. The principle is something on the plan of 
the ‘ reward of merit” system, that was in such bigh fa- 
yor when I was a small girl in ruffled pantalettes and 
went to infant school. “Get good spelling lessons all 
the week, children, and you shall have these pretty 
printed cards to carry home and keep.” That was the 
way our teachers used to bribe us to good behavior and 
perfect lessous. Now, to us bigger girls who have out- 
grown pautalettes and arrived at the dignity of chignons 
and panniers, they say, “Get husbands little dears, then 
we will open our houses to you. You shall have the 
sunny rooms, pretty carpets and furniture, ruffled pil- 
fow-cases, and all sorts of little knick-knacks. But, un- 
til you do this, you must remain in disgrace. and be cou- 
tent with such rooms and such treatment as we choose 
to give you.” 

I have fursworn boarding-houses. I have got a room 
away up lots of flights of stairs, but it is a square room, 
and neither side room nor attic. I am entirely inde- 
pendent, and as happy as a queen. Sometimes I make 
believe keep, house, and make tea or coffee over the cun- 
ningest little gas-stove. Oftener I put on wy hat and 
slip into some restaurant, an take my dinner in peace 
and quietne-s utterly unknown before. I advise all 
young ladies who find themselves stranded on the des- 
ert shore of some boarding-house to fullow this exam- 
ple, and see if it isn’t an improvement on the present 
way of living. 

I adopted it from necessity. I couldn't keep my in 
dividuality and my boarding-house tvo,so I chose to 
give up the latter. When I get ready to try them again 
I shall put myself on my good behavior, drop my eyes 
properly, fuld my hands demurely, wait tor somebody of 
the masculine gender to come by and nod to me to fol- 
low him, when [ shall drop my prettiest courtesy, say, 
“Yes, sir, if you please,” and meekly become an appen- 
dage. Then I'll march directly to the biggest and most 
comfortable boarding-house I know of, and demand the 
first-floor front with a triumphant flourish of my wed- 
fing-cards. Until then, I remain independently in Bo- 
hemia.— Sarah L. Juy, in Aldine Press. 





GERMAN WOMEN IN THE SANITARY WORE. 


The Crown Prince has found time to take the initia- 
tive in enlivening the German Invalid Fund, the pro- 
Spectus of which he is said to have partially written on 
the battlefield, and to have completed at Rheims on the 

th of September. The fund proposes to give support 
to the widows and orphans of the fallen, and to those 
Soldiers who have been invalidated by th. ir military 
’ervice. The whole Fatherland is to share its benefits. 
tis based on the principles of the Victoria Stifiung or 
fund called into lite by the Crown Prince aud his wile 
for the same purpose in 1866, just after the battle of 
Koeniggratz. ‘the ‘Victoria’ was wonderfully successful. 
t has now over two hundred auxiliary societies in 
Prussia alone, and in four years bas paid half a million 
thalers to claimants. Up to August, 1868, the total in- 
Come of the society had been 1,370,303 thaters, and 

60 invalids, widows and orphatis had received support. 
Of this sum one “railway society,” the Bergemark, alone 
Contributed 350,000 thalers. From August, 1868, to Au- 
ust, 1869. 2871 invalids and 1893 widuws and orp! ais 
received 121,525 thalers for support; aud there stil re- 
Malus, of course, au ample capital, ‘The uew society 





will demand a much larger support than the old. the 
latter having been confined exclusively to Prussia, while 
the new one will embrace every German State. The 
business committee will be composed of persons from 
North and South Germany, so that united and cordial 
action may be achieved, and auxiliary societies will be 
established throughout the land. The central society 
will be located at Berlin. From Munich the call has 
gone out all over Germany asking artists to contribute 
paintings to be sold by lottery for the fund’s benefit, and 
the Austrian Art Union opened an exhibition at Vienna 
on the 13th of this month for the same pu . Itis 
announced from in frontof Paris that the soldiers of the 
entire German army will give one day’s pay to the funds; 
this will amount to 500,000 thalers. The sum needed is 
very muchin excessof that for 1866, but Germany is de- 
termined to care for all the victims on its side. Nothing 
can better prove the thoughtful and fine character of the 
Crown Prince than his appeal nst sectional feeling 
in the amassing of this fund. No one could have more 
appropriately issued this address, for the Crown Prince 
has certainly been the main instrument in uniting 
Northern and Southern Germany, by fighting through 
this war successfully. 

But I am forgetting the ladies. The Crown Princess, 
who came to Homburg, not far from here, some time 
since, in order to better pursue her labors among the sol- 
diery, has been very busy for the past few weeks visit- 
ing hospitals and making opportune gifts. She visited 
the hospitals of the entire neighborhood, as far as Hei- 
delberg, and some amusing stories are told of her visits. 
A number of the good, well-to-do Frankfort ladies had 
formed themselves into a society for feeding the wound- 
ed soldiers passing through the city; and their highest 
hope wag that the Crown Princess would call on them 
and view their admirable preparations. One evening it 
was announced that her royal highness would shine upon 
them with the light of her presence on the following 
day. The good ladies were very much startled; they 
had never had anything to do with royalty before. and 
were in great troube as to how to receive her. They 
held a long discussion, and, women like, could not 
agree at all. When, the next day, the huge Police Presi 
dent came puffing int» their society room to announce 
the distinguished lady’s arrival, there was general con- 
sternation There was any amount of bowing, but not 
a word said by any one. The Crown Princess mustei- 
ther have been in a bad mood, or she misinterpreted the 
cause of the good ladies’ silence; she whisked through 
the rooms without looking to right or left, and when at 
length one timid matron mustered up courage to show 
her the soup kettle and asked her to taste it, the royal 
lady lost her temper, and looking at her indignantly, re- 
plied: “[ am notin the habit of tasting such things!” 
She left, the ladies breathed freely again, but resolved 
to cut royalty thereafter. 

But a committee of eight ladies in the same town un 
derstood rather better the pet weakness of royalty; so 
they instituted a lottery, by which they finally gained 
over 8000 thalers fur the wounded. ‘They arranged a 
magnificent bouquet. composed of all the flowers which 
Her Majesty was known to be fond of, and arranged so 
as to take the form of the English flag, with the initials 
of the Crown Princess interwoven, A surprise meeting 
at a railway station was planned, some maidens in white 
dresses said some verses, and :ave the gift. The deed 
was done. The roval lady was captured. She sent for 
the ladies of the society and asked to be introduced to 
them was, and left with the promise that they should 
not be forgotten. They were not. Next day the com- 
mittee received a beautiful golden medallion, a wonder- 
ful silk covered chair, a photographic album with por- 
traits of the whole royal family and a painting of the 
Crown Prince. Naturally, these netted the lottery some- 
thing handsome. Since the arrival of Queen Augusta at 
Homburg, it is said that the Crown Princess no longer 
delights to live there. Rumor says that the royal ladies 
do not agree. —Buston Journal. 

THE GRAND DUCHE3S LUISE OF BADEN, 

the protectress of the “Baden Frauenvereiu ’’ which 
she created in 1859, has taken a prominent part in the 
ladies’ work for the wounded, and her society has been 
of great valve in preparing skilied nurses for the hospi- 
tals. She, in connection with Miss Clara Barton, who 
is hard at work over here, has done more for the ar- 
rangement of the hospitals in this section than any one 
else. Miss Barton has been much consulted concerning 
the internal economy of our bospitals in the American 
war. The Crown Princess Carola of Saxony, Princess 
Alice of Darmstadt, the Dowager Queen of Bavaria, and 
many other ladies of rank, have done much for the 
wounded. Frau Simon of Dresden who gained such 
enviable fame xs a field and hospital nurse in 1866, is 
now on an expedition in France. In a recently publish- 
ed work, called “German Women Under the Red Cross,” 
the writer says that the great “Diakonness establishment 
at Kaiserswerth has sent out 540 women to the field ” 
Clara Barton is mentioned constantly by soldiers and 
correspondents Wherever she sojourns the American 
flag is seen floating. Just after the surrenderof Stras- 
bourg she entered the city and worked hard for many 
days. The Queen of Prussia is the protectress of the 
Berlin central society for the care of the wounded, and 
works hard in its interest. 

In all parts of Germany one may now see placards on 
the walls calling the maids and matrons together to knit 
stockings and shirts fur the soldiers. The ladies of 
Cassel recently issued a “call” for so many garments, to 
be ready on such a day, just as a Governor would 
eall for a levy of troops. In many villages all other 
work—even washing the dishes—is laid aside for furty- 
eight hours, that the garments may be sent at once, 
Ou Monday for instance, the worsted would be given 
out. On Wednesday the stockings and shirts made 
trom it must be sent away. Whole car-loads of these 
necessary coverings went from every section of Germany 
at the appointed time. The German ladies have also 
assumed a severe simplicity in dress recently, and an- 
nounce that the modes for them are no longer to come 
from Paris. Chiguons and can-can dresses are to be ut- 
terly discarded. You may remember that Fanny Le 
wald some time ago appealed to her countrywomen to 
put away all French tashions, and it really seems as if 
they were about to doit. At present they study sim- 
plicity of dress because of the mourning which has crept 
into every house in the land.—Cor. Boston Journal. 


GOOD NEWS FOR WOMEN. 


In the September Herald you hope some bright in- 
ventor will try to invent a cheap electrical engine to 
run sewing-machines. A bright inventor of this city 
has done the very thing, for which a patent was issued 
last March, and since in England. A company of 
wealthy capitalists has been, ur is to be, incorporated to 
make them, ‘Ibey are called Electro-Maguetic Sewing 
Machines, The battery is a horse-shoe magnet. First, 
one poie moves the arm up, the connection is cut off; 
then the other pole moves the arm down and is cut off, 
It is extremely simple; any child can use it; no machin- 
ery; simply, you move alittle Knob the connection is 
made, and the arm moves upand duwn., Youcan staud 
and sew, if you like, as one stands at a desk and writes, 
1 see nu reason why it should not, ere long. supplant all 
other machines. it is an inestimabie- boon lo women, 
aud of course, to men also. J. H. SWALN. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL,, Sept. 7, 1870. 

—Heraid of Hea.th. 








JUST FOR FUN, 


Josh Billings says: “When a feller gits a-goin’ down 
hill, it duz seem ez tho’ everything had been greased for 
the okashun.” 


The following rules are posted in a New Jersey school- 
house: “No kissing the girls in school hours; no licking 
the master idluring holidays.” 

“Come, don't be proud,” said a couple of silly young 
roysterers to two gentlemen ; “sit down, and make your- 
selves our equals.” “We should have to blow our brains 
out to do that,” said one of them. 

“Pa, are cannibals people that live on other folks ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Then, pa, Uncle John must be acin:ibs 
he’s always living on somebody.” 


The wit deservedly won his bet who in company, whe 
every one was bragging of his tall relat on , wagered 
that he himself had a brother twelve feet high. He said 
he had two half brothers, each m.asuring six eet. 


Boarding-house chicken-soup can be made, it is said, 
by hanging up a hen in the sun so that her shadow shall 
fall int» a pot of salt and water. The only trouble is 
that on a cloudy day the soup is liable to be weak. 


In speaking of a friend who possesses a very rubicund 
countenance, some one said, the other day: “I don’t 
think he drinks—in fact, I know he does not, for he tuld 
me so ; but he probably sleeps in a bed with red curtains.” 


“Come, Bob, get up,” said an indulgent father to his 
hopeful son the other morning. “Remember, it’s the 
early bird that catches the worm.” “What do I care for 
worms?” replied the young hopeful, “mother won’t let 
me go a-fishing.” 

“It seems to me I have seen your physiognomy some- 
where before,” said a swell to a stranger, the other day: 
“but I cannot imagine where.” “Very likely,” replied 
the other; [ have been the keeper of the prison for the 
last twenty years.” 

A youngster, required to write a composition upon 
some portion of the human body, selected that which 
unites the heal to the shoulders, and expanded as fol- 
lows: “A throat is convenient to have, especially to 
roosters and ministers, The former eats corn and crows 
with it; the latter preaches through his'n, and then 
ties it up. ‘This is pretty much all 1 can think of about 
necks.” 


A sharp student was called up by the worthy profes- 
sor of a celebrated college, and asked the question, “Can 
‘@ man see without eyes?” “Yes,sir,” was tlie prompt 
reply. “How, sir,” cried the astonished professor, “can 
aman see without eyes? Pray, sir, how dv you make 
that out?” “He can see with one, sir,’’ replied the 
ready-witted youth: and the whole class shouted with 
delight at the triumph over metaphysics. 








SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETCH! 

Few ~— have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can_ be 
filled. The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ticial Teeth that can be made for the same price you eh most 
of the povrest work. Nw cheap work, no hum ups. overy im- 
provement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
tice; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’ experience. Fresh gasev- 
ery day. DR. J. As BROWN, 19 WinterSt. 3m Sept. 17. 


12,000 of the Lumb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF°G CO., 
N. CLARK, AceEnrt, 
313 Washington St., Boston. 


THE 


Gas Heater is a combination of 
the principles of economy and 
utility. ll objections to gas 
stoves and heaters are met and 
overcomein this. No odor what- 
ever attends its use, and the 
amount of used is but from 
one to five feet, according to its 

mt. size, while others consume from 
three to twenty. The Lion Heater isso constructed that it will 
ivea perfect combustion for any length of time, free from al 
mpurities, requiring no repiiring or cleaning, and in its consump- 
tion of fuel, the most economical heater ever offered to the people. 


Nov. 5. 3m 



















The — are cordially invited to call at our exhibition room, 
and inspect the various samples. STURGES & MEIGGS, 
Nov. 5. lm 9 Merchants’ Row, Boston 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. MASs., 
Offers unrivalled advantages for pursuing the study of music. 
INSTRUCTION BY THE Most EMINENT MasTeERs. 
ONLY Firreen DoLLARS PER QUARTER. 
WINTER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, NOV. 28. 
Pupils now received and classified. 


Circulars giving full information mailed free seer application 
) E. TUURJEE, Director. 
Nov. 12. 8t 





MARSTtON’s DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


DR. DIO LEWIS 
Has resumed the practice of the “SWEDISH MOVEMENT 
CURE,” with the aid of lady assistants. Ladies will be treated 
at their homes. 
Office 17 Beacon street, opposite the Athenzum. 
pono consultation from 12 to 2 o'clock. 
ov. 12, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUBBER for the 
inside “ plates, making it easier and more secure than any other 
method. 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
T- eth Extracted by the use of 


NITROUS OXY! GAS. 


SAWYER & LANE, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Wiater St., Boston, Masa. 
N. B. Dr. J..°W Sawyer has been appointed Sole Agent for the 
sale of OF FICE RIGHTS, for the N. E.. States, for the 
July 2. PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
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MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D,, 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words, 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, A& 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid CU. O. D., safely de 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Omco--808 Washing'en St., Boston, 
MRS. PAIGE. | 
Teacher and Author of the nective and Eelectie 


Rooms 14 Chauucy Street, Bo«ton. 


Mrs.P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers 
pupils. | Heference—-0. Drreoy & Co. : y “ aay 


NEW AND SPACIOUS SruRE, 
UST---Tremout Street--<157 
ont elias, oa Upholnoee Gi Montel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
GEV. W. WARE & CO., 
BOSTON, 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
No. 5 Pembert s Boston. 
a. -| of Tile of tea? Estate fal Fb Baar of the 
mmon ’ truments relating 
to Real and Personal Estare. pede é 
Evwaep G. Srevens. Mary EK. Stevens, 
Oct. 1. 8m 
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HUMAN HAIR. 


Ladies if you wish to purchase the real first-quality human 
hale, cote, Chignons." Carin etc., at the very towet price, 

onestly made up, you not disappointed b: at 
P. BUGLIACCO. ad 


new, splendid room. 
43 Winter street, Room 6, 


Notice.—I have positively discovered an infallible treatment for 

romoting the growth, and preventing the falling of the hair. 

No preparation whatever used, and satirfaction warranted. 
ov. 


N 12. im 





LADIES’ 
SUPPORTERS, 


INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 


Something new and corivenient. A supporter based upon Hy- 
GENIC PRINCIPLES. 


Elastic Bauduges, Trusses, Iuvalids’ Cersets and 
P.rous Rubber Plasters. 
28 Winter st... (Ioom 17.) Boston. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 8in Kov. 12, 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


xa VARNEY, Munager. 
aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory 


x 


ly July16 


TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland,) 









Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; wates 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all re*reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS Laptes—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GenTLemEn—6 to 8§ 
A. M.,2teyr. M., and until IL STs and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay% 


“CHOICE, CHARMING, CHEAP.” 


<< Eho IWUPSORE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGE»s! READERS, 
“Exquisitely illustrated.” —" Beautifully printed.” —“Admirably 
edited.” 





Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. Tax Nur- 
SERY will enter on its fifth year, January, lsjl. It has attained 
its present large circulation sheer merit, and by attractions the 
most genuine, appreciated by both young and old. In its 
line it is without a peer. We sha: spare no expense in ing 
up its high character, and making it, if possibie, more and more 
attractive, 

GF Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 1870 FREE. 

Terms, $1.50 year in advance; 15 cents a single number. A 
liberal discount to clubs Vremiums given for new subscribers. 
A sample number for ten cents. Address the Publisher, 

JOUN L. SHOREY;, 
Nov.19. 6t Ne. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


MIsSs H.W.MERRILL, | 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 
34 STUDIO BUILDING. 





ly 
DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles nage in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dy: 
as. Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheuma 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHineron St, 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly dune 18. 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies, 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum. Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
opaawey. Diarrhea, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, farber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hair Resrorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scal 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root 
the hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or externally. $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz 
ea, 5. So'd by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 76. 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No 99 Court street, 


May 21. 











(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 
Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 
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Lee & Shepard, who now seem to reign supreme in 
the domain of children’s books, offer a brilliant collec- 
tion for the present season. In any juvenile library of 
theirs, a new volume of the “Prudy” series, of course, 
ranks first; it is like welcoming a new volume of “Pick- 
wick,” for “Prudy” and “Dotty Dimple” and their kin 
are the “Pickwick Club” of childhood. The best criti- 
cism ever made upon them, perhaps, was by that old 
lady from the country, who called at the publishers’, and 
in answer to a proffer of these particular books, an- 
swered, “Law! I've seen jest such children!” It is an 
objection that cannot be made to most books, but it can 
be made to the “Little Folks A’stray,” in which “Dot- 
ty’s” soliloquies on being lost in New York are as good 
as “Mr. Pickwick’s,” when he awaked in the wheel- 
barrow. 

Ex oriente lux—light from the East—seems to be the 
motto of these publishers, for not only the “Prudy” se- 
ries, but the “Elm Island” series, and the “Grand Pré 
School,” come to us from Maine. These are hearty 
boys’ books, with no fine touches of character, certainly, 
and rather a rough and hasty execution, yet full of vig- 
orous American life. Mr. Kellogg succeeds Jacob Ab- 
bott as a delineator of the matter-of-fact side of boyish 
life; and it is pleasant to record the absence of that pain- 
ful sophomoric rhetoric which makes his declamations, 
such as “Spartacus, the Gladiator,” such a calamity to 
the rising generation. His “Young Shipbuilders” is es- 
pecially good. 

Next come “The Tone-Masters,” two little volumes 
describing the lives and works of the great composers. 
To any child who naturally loves music, and is in the 
way of hearing it, these books are invaluable, and fill a 
gap before vacant. 

The “Beckoning” series, which includes “Going on a 
Mission,” and “Who will Win?” are very clever books, 
written with much animation, with the moral, perhaps, 
a shade too visible. In the “Social Stage,” the moral is 
kept decidedly out of sight, yet it is there. It isa collec- 
tion of little dramas for parlor and school, and very well 
adapted to meet the rising taste for simple parlor amuse- 
ments. It is being fast discovered that private theatri- 
cals, like dancing, offer a far more innocent amusement 
than the romping games which are apt to take their 
places in circles where the Puritan restrictions are still 
rigidly maintained. 

Mr. William Everett's ‘Double Play” seems hardly 
up to the level of “Changing Base,” though it has the 
merit of a simpler style. In his first book he described 
the life and schooling of city boys, which he under- 
stood; here he undertakes country life, in which he is 
less strong. His High School is hardly recognizable as 
a New England institution, and the town which he de- 
scribes, in which the sexes were first united in school 
and then separated, would probably be hard to find on 
the map. The invariable tendency is to the union of 
the sexes in our public schools, and even Mr. Everett 
only ventures to meet this, by making the School Com- 
mittee of his supposed town the object of constant sa- 
tire through the latter half of the book. Then his fa- 
vorite teacher, who combines the most extreme Yankee 
dialect with the most cultivated French accent, seems 
rather an anomaly. However, there are two long 
games of base ball narrated in their minutest particulars ; 
there are two rescues from drowning within the first 
sixty pages, and the athletic side of school-boy life is 
made very prominent. But who will write a book for 
American boys that shall present these things with no 

_ air of pedantry, or patronizing, and with something of 
the easy unconsciousness of “Tom Brown” ? 

Besides these American books, Lee & Shepard offer a 
very picturesque and spirited story from the French, 
being the narrative of a boy who was carried off by gyp- 
sies in their “House on Wheels,’”’ which gives its name 
to the book. The character of the “gypsy girl” is really 
well conceived, and some of the designs, by Bayard, are 
very graceful. Then there is another book of the most 
graceful French designs, rather coarsely executed. illus- 
trating the different letters of the alphabet, with stories 
to match. It is called “Letters Everywhere,” and is for 
rather younger children than some of the preceding. 

Among the publications by the same house for older 
readers, the “Princes of Art,” translated by Mrs. S. R. 
Urbino, from some French author, offers a good deal of 
interesting information, though in rather a dry way. 
But Colonel Conwell’s book about the Chinese, under 
the unmeaning title of “Why and How,” disappoints the 
reader a little, and seems rather hasty and superficial. 

T. W. H. 


—_——— 


Is IT NOT 80? 


Through six books Cowper sung the “Sofa.” Through 
six JOURNALS we shall sing the Kitchen. His song was 
called “The Task”—let ours be called the same, if you 
please. ‘ 

Earl Marble misunderstood the spirit of the article he 
criticized. His theory in regard to work is fine, but it 
does not gloss over the fact that labor, like Hindoo so- 
ciety is divided into castes. No one denies that all la- 
bor is honorable, and that every laboring person, if well 
behaved, is entitled to respect; neither can any one 
deny, that he who sees a ship grow into a thing of life un- 
der his master hand is doing work far more inspiring 
than he who gives your boots a “cent’s worth of shine.” 
If“E. M.’s” brother should deliberately choose to be a bar- 
ber, when he might be an architect. or teacher, he would 
say the youth was lamentably deficient in something. 
Barbering is legitimate and necessary, and if the knight 
of the razor shaves clear, he is to be respected for doing 
his work well; but still, I doubt if“E. M.” would choose 
for his every-day friend and companion a man who is 
incapable or disinclined to do anything greater. 

Suppose the worthy barber or bootblack is invited to 
meet the Radical Club of Boston—do you suppose a fish 


ily circle, or any other family circle where the Radical 
Club is understood and appreciated, and his answer 
would prove to you better than the writer can, that 
“like seeks like.” 
A maid-of-all-work is seldom in parlor costume. If 
her work is done, she is tired, and the pleasant kitchen 
is pleasanter to her than the dressed-up drawing-room 
and its dressed-up occupants. She has her own friends, 
and they are not yours; she has an object in view, and it 
is not yours; she has her own reminiscences and dreams, 
and you have no part nor lot in either. More than 
thoughtful kindness from you she does not want. Make 
her rooms attractive to her as yours are to you, visit 
her in her department, lighten her burdens in every 
possible way, show that you are grateful for her faith- 
fulness and efficiency, beside paying her well for her 
services, and a bond of union is consummated which 
will be lasting. 
I care not how many foreigners immigrate hither, nor 
how much they compete with Americans—I am sure of 
one thing. Men, and women too, can find work congen- 
ial to their respective tastes; and when the work is 
chosen, it is not difficult to tell the natural inclination 
of each individual. 
“Birds of a feather will flock together,” is an old say- 
ing, and a true one. He who made us to differ never 
expected us to be identical. The man or woman who 
asks to do the rough work in the family has strength 
and love for it; either one takes more muscle than brain 
to it. That work is menial which calls only muscle, 
and we grade work according to the amount of thought 
required to perform it. The college professor works for 
his living as much as Patrick; but while the first digs 
among Greek roots, the second digs up vegetable roots, 
and this slight difference tells the story of the two labor- 
ing men, and it also builds a wall between them. 
Perhaps the millennium will bring us all on a plane of 
equality, Patrick and the professor, and roots, partly 
classical and partly vegetable, be found, among which 
the two can dig like twin brothers. 
Sipney, O. MrrraM M. Coie. 
LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 

Sr. Louis, Nov. 18, 1870. 
The first public meeting of the St. Louis County Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 16th, Hon. Wayman Crow presiding. It was 
not largely attended, the number present being less than 
two hundred. But it is proper to say that what was 
lacked in quantity was fully made up by the quality» 
not only in the intelligence and interest of the audience, 
but in the character of the proceedings, which were pre- 
eminently good. Miss Mary E. Beedy gave the address 
of the evening, on the aspects of the woman movement 
in England and on the Continent. The St. Louis Demo- 
crat published the address entire, headed with the fol- 
lowing editorial notice :— 

“This lady, who recently spent some months in Eng- 
land, and gave much attention to the condition, prog- 
ress and prospects of the various movements for the 
prot nel wt of the status of woman, both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, presented in her address 
of Wednesday evening so interesting and instructive an 
account of the results of her inquiries that we take 
pleasure in reproducing it entire. It will be read with 


pleasure and profit as well by those who do, as by those 
who do not, hold in full the sentiments of the author.” 


Another interesting feature of the meeting was a brief 
but earnest and feeling address in behalf of the Inter- 
national Woman’s League, by Miss Henrietta Noa. 
This lady recently came to us from a long residence in 
England. She has been too well introduced to the public 
by the Jndependent, to necessitate a word more than 
simply to say that her serious sweetness of manner, and 
her charming and rare conversational powers, at once 
attract and fascinate all who come into her presence, 
or within the sound of her musical voice. Being also 
an enthusiastic advocate of Woman Suffrage, and in 
full sympathy with our American Association, she is 
hailed with most cordial welcome among the friends of 
our cause here. Miss Noa is officially connecied with 
the International League, and hopes to organize auxil- 
iary societies in the West. 

After the two addresses above mentioned, Mr. Decker, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, read the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 


1, We recognize as true the maxims that “governments 
derive their just powers from the governed,” and that 
representatiun is a right inestimable to all who bear the 
burdens of government, and we believe that these max 
ims are no Jess true of women than of men. 

2. The time has come when an advanced state of so- 
ciety not only admits, but requires, the extension of those 
doctrines of government to the women of America in 
like manner and with no other qualifications than are 
imposed on men. ~ 

8. We call on all citizens, men and women, who coin- 
cide with our opiniuns, to unite with us by sending their 
names and address to the Secretary of the society, for 
the purpose of concert of action 

4. We request the members of the General Assembly 
of the State to submit to the people an amendment to 
the constitution extending the right of suffrage to all 
citizens without discrimination of sex. 

5. We urge the representatives of Missouri in the 
Congress of the United States to unite their influence 
with Senators Wilson, Pomeroy and Carpenier, and 
with Representatives Julian, Hoar and others, to secure 
the submission by Congress to the States of a like 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


Col. T. G. C. Davis spoke to the resolutions, saying 
that for twenty years he had made the subject of voting 
a study, and had come to the conclusion that to with- 
hold the right of franchise from woman was little less 
than robbery. He spoke of two kinds of prejudices ex- 
isting against Woman Suffrage, one a fear that contact 
with politics would detract from her womanliness and 
degrade her to the level of demagogues, the other a 
brutal. savage desire to keep her in a state of subjection. 
The former should be treated with kindness, since it was 
grounded in a feeling of respect and veneration for wo- 
man, but the latter should be treated with utter indif- 





outof water would be more uneasy than he would be out 
of hiselement? Talk to him about being one of that fam- 





statement that, having been disfranchised for more than 
ten years, he felt more keenly the deprivation and loss 
to woman, and he appealed to all the disfranchised to 
remember in their new status the claims and needs of 
the disfranchised class. At the close of his speech the 
resolutions were adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 
So we have opened the campaign, and hope before 
long to see some fruits of our labors. The lecture com- 
mittee of the County Association report a series of lec- 
tures arranged for the season, from which we expect to 
derive material benefit in every sense of the word. 

The Missouri State Association is also busy laying 
out work for the winter. At a recent meeting, eleven 
delegates were appointed to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association. Probably not all will 
attend, but a fair proportion of them will undoubtedly. 
It is also on the programme to hold a State Convention 
in Jefferson City while the Legislature is in session. 
This is an admirable plan, and should by all means be 
carried out. With this rather hasty report, written in the 
midst of preparation for the Cleveland meeting, I must 
close, leaving for a future letter some matters of interest 
to the JOURNAL. Fanny Hoty. 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


This Association closed its annual session Nov. 16th, 
without any perceptible good having been accomplished. 
If it was not for faith in the declaration, “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many 
days,” for one I should say, the meeting was in vain. 
Unconcerned people drifted in and drifted out of the 
Opera House, attracted by curiosity; critical eyes scan- 
ned the dress of the suffragists, and to the superficial ga- 
zer, the whole seemed like a cheap show. This was 
especially disheartening to the workers, and the aspect 
may well make us, Ohio women, ask, what can we do, to 
keep an interest in the questionalive and active? We 
have no fearless, outspoken newspaper to help us, if we 
except the Cincinnati Chronicle, and that does not sacri- 
fice too much to the cause. With newspapers and wo- 
men to overcome, the progress is slow and difficult. The 
first mould public opinion against us, and the second 
public opinion moulds, or rather the second hang like 
dead weights. It is easier and pleasanter to parry re- 
porters’ attacks than to engage even in a skirmish a 
host of lifeless women. 

Apathy is the precursor of death, and if we can do 
nothing to rouse our own sex, our cause is doomed, 
Men know this, and when they say, “When all women 
ask for the ballot, they shall have it,” they display con- 
stiummate strategy. We would have been “on to Rich. 
mond,” long ago, if a great army of women had not been 
“all quiet on the Potomac.” 

In my judgment, we err in selecting cities in which to 
hold conventions. A second convention in the same 
place is not likely to succeed. Nothing new can be of- 
fered in the line of argument, the prominent speakers 
cannot wear new faces, and new speakers do not create 
any excitement, the only new thing we have. If we 
should hold conventions in smaller places, the country 
people would flock thither attracted by curiosity if by 
nothing better. The very fact that politicians do not 
think any district too obscure, any school-house too 
small for them to visit, during a political campaign, 
should teach us to dothe same. These people have few 
amusements, and they are waiting for something to 
break the monotony of life, and when once their atten- 
tion is turned to Woman Suffrage, their conversion is 
almost sure. 

We have talked to men, more than to women, because 
the men hold the power; but we must not forget how 
mighty is that “silent influence,” which it is said wo- 
man exerts. <A politician is very apt to think as his 
wife thinks. Men generally look at the subject of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement through the eyes of the women 
they know and respect most. And so it seems to me 
that the tide of eloquence and logic better set in toward 
women, and let us see if they cannot be moved. 

“Will you not come and talk to us again this winter ?”’ 
said the gentlemanly member from S——. “The Leg- 
islature will give you a welcome.” 

“Not unless every member has his wife with him,” was 
the reply. “No use in talking to you, while Seraphina 
assures you she has all the rights she wants. If Sera- 
phina can only be convinced, that perhaps there is one 
right under the sun which might improve her condition 
a trifle if she had it, why, the charming divinity will ea- 
sily convince you of the same.” 

As far as the question of Woman Suffrage goes, the 
husband and wife are one, but that one is the wife. 

Miriam M. CoLe. 


—--- — — 


Tue Crown Princess of Prussia, the daughter of Vic- 
toria, constantly visits the hospitals. A correspondent 
of the London Times thus describes the effect of a 
visit :— 

As she passed along and stopped and spoke to each, 
the invalid laid himself back on his pillow with an ex- 
pression of absolute bien etre, and for the moment 
seemed to find something more than an anodyne for his 
pain. Her passing along the wards applied the most in- 
fallible of tests to the cases. If her presence did not 
smooth the pain wrinkles out of a man’s face, or bring 
something like tranquillity to his drawn mouth, and 
cause a flash of light to his eyes, you were quite sure to 
hear he was in an extremely bad way. Nor was it with 
the wounded alone she seemed the animating spirit of 
the place. Nurses and docwrs and convalescents walk- 
ing about, all addressed her with the same cordial famili- 
arity—only tempered by their evident reverence and 
love. 

TEN battalions of women have been formed to defend 
the ramparts and barricades jointly with the Stationary 
National Guard, who are called “Amazons of the Seine.” 
They will also charge themselves with rendering at the 
ramparts the first necessary cares to the wounded. They 
will be armed with light guns carrying upwards of two 
hundred yards, and the government will be petitioned 
to accord them the same indemnity of a tranc and a half 





ference, since arguments were only wasted on brutal na- 
tures. The best point the speaker made was in his 





of woolen stuff with a cap, and a black kepi with an 
orange band, together with a cartridge box astening to 
a shoulder belt. Each battalion will consist of eighs 


ing a total of 1200 strong. Each company will be im. 
mediately drilled and instructed in the sumenennent ts 
the firearm, and the mili march. An experienced 
doctor—of the female sex when oy ay be at- 
tached to each battalion. That of the first battalion wil} 
assist at the recruiting of her staff, and a special ambu- 
lance will be provided for the wounded y rome. un- 
der the direction of the Chief of the Medical Service, M. 
le Dr. Condret. A committee of ladies, which will act 
as the conseille de famille of the corps, will see to its 
healthful condition, to the proper organization of the am- 
aac and to providing against the inclemencies of the 
weather. 











Ladies or Gentlemen 
Of energy and business tact can now secure a good winter’s busi. 
ness by obtaining an exclusive agency for the sale of 
OUR FAMILY DOCTOR AND RECEIPT-BOOK, 
For terms and circular, address ©. P. CROWN & SO 
Nov. 19. lm Publishers, 199 Washington St., Boston. 


FINE ART MATERIALS. _ 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Draw. 
ing, Wax-Flower making, lcomanie, ete. The finest assor 
ment of water-color boxes ‘‘fitted”’ suitable for Holiday presents 
co be found in Boston. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

° 822 Washington street, opposite Adams House, 

8m 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into’the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is roruires in connection with it, 

Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


[ )ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Deeal. 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Trans: ncies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
Weeeegeoes Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
ay 28. ly 


— 











HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES, 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 
No. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of d iption, 
hand or mude to order. Private Income fee” Ladice’ Hair Dron 


ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style, 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 8m Ost. 1b. 





J.J. B. W.B 

BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 

Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O. 


OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 21% 





DR. W. F. STONE, 


Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(a Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upou 
the cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OF FICE~579 Tremont Street, = Bocton, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, ly Jan. 15. 


May 14. 





FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 3m 
ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THB 
ATLANTIC CITIEpS 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles 
AND I8 
22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express Trains daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
runnin in 7 WITHOUT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
Leave CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
LEAVE DUNKIRK by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
Leave Burra.o by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 
7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


Leave Rocusester by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 





ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.0 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a fine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
while enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 


Room. 

Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar t0 
unftine are run through without henge between Kew York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme 
diate points, 





Baggage Checked Through. 


Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all ee Offices throughout the 
country. 





which is given to the National Guard. Their costume 
will consist of black trousers, with orange stripe, a blouse 


L. D. RUCKER, { Mag 90, } WM. R. BARB; 
F Gen. Sup’t. 1870. Gen. Pass’r Ag’. 
une ° 


companies,each composed of 150 Amazons, and form. - 





«a New and improved Drawinc-Room Coacues ars attach- , 
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